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MADISON COUNTY 


LAND OF MINES, FORESTS, FARMS, AND FACTORIES 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


Fredericktown, seat of justice of Madison County, lies half 
hidden by beautiful old trees in the heart of the prosperous mining 
and agricultural region of the southeastern Ozark highlands. First 
visited by French explorers and later settled by French and Ameri- 
cans, present day Fredericktown and Madison County represent a 
fusion of the two cultures. 


More than 200 years ago Sieur Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
Governor of Louisiana, was guided by the Indians from Kaskaskia 
to the mouth of Saline Creek, 
then followed an Indian trail 
until he arrived at a place where 
lead had been mined in a primi- 
tive manner. He believed silver 
existed in the locality, so he dug 
samples of ore to take with him 
on his return to the seat of 
government at Mobile Bay. The 
diggings were called Mine 
La Motte after his visit in 1715. 


Cadillac failed to find silver 
or gold on his exploring trip to 
the Illinois Country, but the 
French continued their interest 
in the precious metals reported 
to exist so abundantly in the 

Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac region. Frenchmen of all ranks 

invested their money in The 
Company of the West, organized in France in 1717 to exploit the 
resources of Louisiana. Soon prospectors were sent from France to 





Burton Hist. Coll., Detroit Pub. Lib. 


*An address delivered in the Senior High School Auditorium, Fredericktown, on October 1, 
1957, at the dedication of the Fredericktown Highway Historical Marker on U. S. 67 and two miles 
south of Fredericktown. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker since 1915 has been secretary, editor, and librarian of The State Historical 
Society of Missouri, following five years as assistant secretary. 
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visit the mines of the Illinois Country, and in the National Archives 
of France for the Colonies at Paris are two official reports of visits to 
Mine La Motte. They give an accurate description of the mining 
activities of the Indians and express the belief that slaves should be 
employed by the French to work the mines. 

Philip Francis Renault, sent from France in 1719 with 200 
artificers and miners and a number of slaves purchased in Santo 
Domingo, was the first Frenchman to work Mine La Motte exten- 
sively. In 1723 he received a 
grant of land two leagues square 
which included Mine La Motte. 
Under his direction the mine 
furnished almost all of the lead 
exported from the IIlinois Coun- 
try from 1738 to 1740, according 
to a report on the lead mines of 
Missouri submitted to Congress 
by Moses Austin in 1804. The 
Company of the West, which 
had expanded its activities under 
the name of The Company of the 
Indies, failed in 1720, and the 
stockholders withdrew their sup- 
port, although the company 
retained control of Louisiana 
until 1731. Harrassed by debts, 

Courtesy C.V. Mann Renault continued to work the 

Original Renault Furnace mine until 1742 and _ then 

returned to France. 

There was little activity at Mine La Motte for a number of years 
after Renault’s departure. Depredations of the Kickapoo, Chicka- 
saw, and Osage Indians living near the St. Francis River slowed 
production at the mine and discouraged permanent settlement in 
the region. In 1769 the son of Francois Vallé, owner of the mine, was 
killed by Chickasaw Indians, and five years later seven miners were 
killed by the Osage. 

In 1799 thirteen heads of French families, some of whom worked 
at Mine La Motte, asked for a grant of land in the neighborhood. 
Don Zenon Trudeau, lieutenant governor of Upper Louisiana, 
reported to the Spanish Government that ‘‘Twelve leagues from 
Cabo [Cape] Girardeau in the interior of the country there is a 
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branch of the river San Francisco [St. Francis] which empties into 
the Mississippi. The lands located on the shores of said branch are 
as beautiful and fertile as those mentioned of the above Cabo 
Girardeau. Already some inhabitants desire and are thinking of 
settling there.” The following year each of the 13 applicants 
received a grant of 400 arpents of land extending from the Little 
St. Francis River to Saline Creek. They built their log houses in a 
cluster on the north bank of Saline Creek and named the settlement 
St. Michael. Some of them came from New Bourbon, a French 
Royalist settlement near Ste. Genevieve under the civil and military 
authority of Pierre De Hault De Lassus de Luziere, whose jurisdic- 
tion extended to the Mine La Motte district. De Lassus was a 
“Knight of the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael,”’ and it is 
believed that the village was named in his honor. 

In the spring of 1814 St. Michael was almost destroyed by a 
flood. Some of the families refused to return to the site and estab- 
lished New Village, one mile north. As St. Michael began to revive, 
New Village made little progress. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft 
described St. Michael in 1819 asa French village of about 50 houses, 
including several stores and a postoffice, located in the richest 
farming district in Madison County. The settlers, predominantly 
Catholic in belief, were visited by the parish priests of Ste. Gene- 
vieve for a number of years. In 1820 a church was erected, and 
seven years later a resident pastor was sent to the parish. A Baptist 
church, known later as the Providence Church, was organized at 
St. Michael in 1812 by the Bethel Baptist congregation of Jackson. 
After 1822 the population of St. Michael gradually diminished, and 
the old village disappeared with the burning of the last house during 
the Civil War. Later Fredericktown expanded to include ‘the site 
of the first settlement. 

About the time of the founding of St. Michael, American settlers 
came from Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
other Southern States to cultivate the land and work the mines. 
John Calloway obtained a grant of land on Mill Creek, William 
Reed settled in Bellevue Valley, Nathaniel Cook located north of 
Mine La Motte, and Elijah O’Bannon, a brick mason, located two 
miles south of St. Michael, where he built the first brick house in 
the county in 1818. Others soon followed. 

Madison County was organized from Ste. Genevieve and Cape 
Girardeau counties in 1818 and named in honor of James Madison, 
President of the United States. Originally the county extended west 
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to Black River and east to include a portion of the present day 
Bollinger County. The county seat was located on Saline Creek 
opposite St. Michael on land laid off for a town by Nathaniel Cook. 
Many believe it was named Fredericktown for George Frederick 
Bollinger, member of the First Territorial Assembly of Missouri 
and a friend of Nathaniel Cook. 


Fredericktown grew slowly. In 1836 there were approximately 
300 inhabitants, five stores, and a parochial school for girls under the 
supervision of the Sisters of Loretto. The Catholic church was 
moved to Fredericktown in 1831 from St. Michael, and a church 
building was erected under the direction of Father Francis Cellini, 
who had been appointed to St. Michael’s parish in 1829. A former 
surgeon in the Italian army, Father Cellini not only ministered to 
the spiritual needs of his parishioners but looked after their health as 
well. Sermons were preached at St. Michael’s in both French and 
English. In 1846 a brick church was built, and a parish house was 
later erected. The Providence Baptist Church was removed to 
Fredericktown in 1835, and the Methodists erected a church 
there in 1838. 


After the organization of the county, mining activities became 
more extensive. In 1837 Lewis F. Linn, United States Senator from 
Missouri, became one of the owners of Mine La Motte. Linn went 
to Europe to investigate the latest developments in mining methods 
and in London issued two pamphlets extolling the virtues of Mine 
La Motte. After his return, plans were drawn for copper and lead 
furnaces of the most approved kind, a call was sent out for additional 
copper and lead miners, and samples of the complex ores were sent 
to chemists for analysis. From 1830 to 1849 more than $1,000,000 
worth of lead was produced at the mine. From 1845 to 1848 the 
profit from the copper mines amounted to almost $150,000. Copper 
and lead mines were worked in other parts of the county as other 
deposits were discovered. 


Some of the slaves working in the mines and on the farms of the 
county prior to the Civil War were descendants of the slaves brought 
to the region by the French; some had been brought from the South 
by the American settlers. The county furnished troops for both the 
Confederate and Union armies during the war, although sympathy 
with the South predominated. 


In October, 1861, Brigadier General M. Jeff Thompson, the 
“Swamp Fox of the Confederacy’”” and commander of the First 
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Military District of Southeast Missouri, left Columbus, Kentucky, 
with 2,000 troops to effect the capture of Ironton and Frederick- 
town and to gain supplies of lead and other materials. His move- 
ment was part of a larger offensive planned by Confederate General 
Albert Sidney Johnston for advancing on St. Louis by moving an 
army through Southeast Missouri. 

Arriving at Bloomfield, Thompson advanced to burn the Big 
River Bridge, located 40 miles from St. Louis on the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain, and Southern Railroad, and then marched toward 
Fredericktown. General Ulysses S. Grant, who learned of Thomp- 
son’s movements, ordered Colonel W. P. Carlin and Colonel 
J. B. Plummer to move from Pilot Knob to Cape Girardeau 
against Thompson. 

As Plummer marched with his 1,500 men toward Fredericktown 
his message to the commander at Lronton, appealing for help in the 
engagement in Fredericktown scheduled to take place October 21, 
was intercepted by Thompson’s men. Forewarned of the approach 
of the Union troops, Thompson, who had already arrived in Freder- 
icktown, retreated with his baggage and troops along the Greenville 
road and then made plans to return to face the enemy. 

Plummer met Carlin with his 3,000 troops at Fredericktown on 
the appointed day. Carlin, who was reputedly ill, gave Plummer a 
portion of his command, and the combined Union forces marched 
from Fredericktown in search of Thompson and his men. They 
met one mile from Fredericktown on the Greenville road and, after a 
battle which lasted about two hours, Thompson and his men were 
forced to flee southward along the road. The Federals pursued the 
Confederates for about ten miles and then returned to Frederick- 
town.* Varying reports of casualties on both sides indicate that the 
Confederate losses were much heavier than those of the Union 
forces. The Confederates during their stay in Fredericktown 
obtained 18,000 pounds of lead from Mine La Motte, and after the 
battle Carlin ordered the burning of the furnaces at Mine La Motte. 

Confederate troops again visited Fredericktown during 1864 as 
General Sterling Price led his forces through Missouri in a final 
attempt to win the State for the Confederacy. On September 26, 
the three divisions of his army met at Fredericktown, where they 
rested briefly and made plans for their attack on Pilot Knob, 
terminus of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern Railroad. 


*See front cover for picture of Thompson and Battle of Fredericktown. 
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After the war Fredericktown became the division point of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern. The railroad was trans- 
ferred to the ownership of Thomas Allen of St. Louis in 1867, and he 
began to build a branch to Belmont. The track was completed to 
Fredericktown and the first train arrived there in 1869. Allen 
planned to establish the division point of the new railroad in 
Bollinger County, but a committee of citizens called upon him and 
requested that the division point be located at Fredericktown. 
Delay in receiving iron track from England held back the closing of 
the gap in the road from Fredericktown to Belmont, and the shops 
were located in Fredericktown. The town and county grew rapidly 
after the building of the railroad and the establishment of the divi- 
sion point. Fredericktown became a trading and shipping point for 
the region, and Marquand was laid off as a town on the railroad 
in 1869. 

After the war, mining operations were resumed in the county. 
In 1870 a blast furnace was installed at Mine La Motte for the treat- 
ment of nickel and cobalt residues. Large quantities of nickel 
produced at the plant were shipped to the United States Mint for 
use in coins, and much of the German silver used for tableware was 
manufactured from the nickel produced at the mine. 

In the post-Civil War period there was a great deal of prospect- 
ing around Fredericktown, and several iron mines were opened. 
Silver was found to be present in the ores of the county, and a few 
silver mines were opened, but the silver did not exist in large enough 
quantities to make the mines profitable. Marble was quarried at 
several places, and several carloads of marble were shipped from 
Fredericktown, but in later years the quarries were closed. In the 
1870's a company of St. Louis capitalists was formed to develop 
what was believed to be a rich tin deposit at the site of ““Tin Moun- 
tain,’’ ten miles southwest of Fredericktown. A large sum of money 
was expended in opening the mine, but no tin was obtained, and the 
company concluded that the mine had been ‘‘salted’’, since speci- 
mens assayed before the opening of the mine had yielded returns. 

Lead production in the county has increased in output and value 
through the years. In 1903 the Catherine, Mine La Motte, and 
North American Lead companies produced more than $300,000 
worth of lead, and nickel, cobalt, and copper valued at $226,000. 
In 1954 the total production of the Mine La Motte Corporation was 
value at more than $2,000,000, under the joint control of the 
St. Joseph and National Lead Companies. 
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A new metals refinery, built by the National Lead Company and 
the United States Government at a cost of $7,500,000, was com- 
pleted at Fredericktown in 1954. Cobalt, nickel, lead, and copper 
are produced, with all the cobalt and nickel going to the Govern- 
ment. One of three cobalt plants in the United States, the refinery 
ranks second in cobalt production in the Nation. 

Agricultural production, at first only sufficient to meet the 
settlers’ own needs, increased in importance. In 1870 Madison 
County had 18,000 acres of improved land with corn, wheat, and 
oats as the principal crops. More than 400 oxen were used to work 
the farms of the county. Today the county has 150,000 acres of 
improved land on more than 800 farms. The farm and livestock 
products are valued at approximately $2,000,000. Improved farm- 
ing methods are used, and more than 400 tractors are owned by 
Madison County farmers. 

Seventy-two percent of the county’s acreage is classified as 
forest land. Large quantities of pine and oak timber, staves, and 
railroad ties were exported in the 1870’s and 1880's, but profligate 
cutting of timber caused a decline in the industry in later years. 
In 1939, 41,789 acres of Madison County forest land were included 
as a part of the Clark National Forest. 

Gradually improvements were made in Fredericktown. By 1903 
Fredericktown had covered the old site of St. Michael and had an 
$8,000 public school building, electric lights, a telephone system, 
more than 100 business firms, an opera house, and a college. A two 
and one-half story red brick courthouse, described as one of the 
handsomest public buildings in Missouri, was erected in 1900 at a 
cost of $22,000 to replace the first courthouse erected in 1822. 
Incorporated in 1868, Fredericktown was reincorporated a& a city 
of the third class in 1903. 

In 1894 Fredericktown citi- 
zeus offered a $25,000 building 
and ten acres of land for the 
relocation of Bellevue Collegiate 
Institute, established at Cale- 
donia in Washington County 
by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1867. The 
agitation for change of location 
came because Caledonia was not located on a railroad. Frederick- 
town’s offer was accepted, and in 1895 the school opened as Marvin 





Marvin Collegiate Institute 
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Collegiate Institute. Known later as Marvin College, the school 
was a flourishing institution, accredited as a junior college from 
1917 to the time of its discontinuance in 1925. 

The first newspaper in Fredericktown was the Espial, established 
by James Lindsay in 1847. It was a Free Soil paper and was said to 
be the first of its kind in Missouri. It became the Madison County 
Record in 1849. In October of that year Lindsay moved it to 
Ste. Genevieve and changed the name to The Pioneer. He sold it in 
1850 to James H. Dixon, who stopped its publication in a few 
months. The only other pre-Civil War publication was the Freder- 
icktown Journal, established in 1855 and continued until 1861. 
In 1866 S. Henry Smith began publication of the Conservative and 
two years later sold it to Charles E. Barroll, who changed the name 
to the Bee. In a short time this paper was purchased by E. P. 
Caruthers, who in 1875 merged it with the Plain Dealer, founded the 
previous year by E. D. Anthony. The Plain. Dealer and the Stand- 
ard, started by E. D. Anthony in 1887, were published until 1893, 
when the Fredericktown Democrat was established by George B. 
Pressgrove. In 1897 the Democrat combined with the News, founded 
in 1889 by E. L. Purcell. Purcell continued to edit the Democrat- 
News until 1913 when the Ferguson brothers assumed management 
of the paper. The late Oliver J. Ferguson, one of the most progres- 
sive editors of Southeast Missouri, served as president of the Mis- 
souri Press Association in 1943. After his retirement in 1947 the 
editorship passed to his son, Oliver B. Ferguson, and the paper is 
now published by Oliver B. Ferguson and S. A. Ferguson. Oliver B. 
Ferguson was appointed in 1955 a member of the board of curators 
of the University of Missouri for a term expiring in 1961. Two 
other newspapers published in Fredericktown for several years 
in the twentieth century have been the Tribune and the Madison 
County Press. 

Present day Fredericktown is a city of factories and thriving 
industries. The 400 new names added to the telephone directory last 
year are indicative of the growth of the city. A shoe factory with 
400 employees and recently established factories for the manu- 
facture of plastics, formed paper products, and aluminum awnings, 
bring added prosperity to Fredericktown. A recently installed 


modern sewerage system, a new St. Michael's school and auditorium, 
and a new Presbyterian church, are further evidences of present day 
development. A die-casting factory and a wood products plant have 
recently been established at Marquand, and plans have been made 
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for a new high school building at Mine La Motte and a Madison 
County Memorial Hospital. The Ozark Regional Library and 
the Fredericktown Public Library serve the cultural needs of 
the community. 

The enterprising citizens of Fredericktown and Madison County 
are descendants of the French and Americans who worked the 
mines, felled the forests, and cultivated the land. The French, 
industrious, hospitable, and cultured, and the Americans, courage- 
ous, persevering, and ambitious, laid thé foundations for the present 
and future prosperity of Fredericktown and Madison County and 
gave to their descendants an illustrious historical heritage. 











TOURISTS’ IMPRESSIONS OF ST. LOUIS, 
1766-1859 


BY WILLIAM E. LASs* 
Part I] 


In the 1830’s St. Louis became the starting point for parties 
traveling to Oregon, and such well known figures as Nathaniel 
Wyeth and Marcus Whitman outfitted there. When the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions assigned Whitman to 
Oregon it also dispatched Samuel Parker for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the state of religion in the new area. Parker, who met Whit- 
man at St. Louis in April, 1835, believed the enterprise of the town 
was due to the eastern or New England influence, as he criticized the 
French inhabitants for their indolence and dissipation.*® 

Parker made no observations concerning religion in St. Louis, 
but John Alonzo Clark, the rector of St. Andrew's Church of Phila- 
delphia, found that the mass of the people in St. Louis cared little 
for religion, that ‘iniquity abounds, and the institutions of God are 
trampled in the dust.’’** He feared religion was at ‘“‘a very low ebb” 
as he observed some 20 or 30 masons, carpenters, and painters 
working on a new theatre while on his way to church one Sunday 
morning in July, 1837. 

Eduard Zimmermann, a German immigrant, came to St. Louis 
for the second time in October, 1838. His first visit had been made 
during the hot season when cholera and bilious fever were rampant, 
and ‘‘sickness, death, and burial’? were the constant themes of 
conversation.*?. In October, however, he found the town very 
healthy and lively with all types of business and social activity. He 
reported the growth of St. Louis to have been so rapid in recent 
years that its population had reached 10,000 by 1838. Zimmermann 
attributed much of the increased German immigration into St. Louis 
to Gottfried Duden’s book, which had pointed out the desirability of 
Missouri land. St. Louis impressed Zimmermann as a great metro- 

*William E. Lass completed his B.A. and M.A. at the University of South Dakota and course 
work for the doctorate at the University of Wisconsin. At present he is assistant professor of history 
at Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 

Part I of this article appeared in the July, 1958, Review. 

“Samuel Parker, Journal of an Exploring Tour Beyond the Rocky Mountains (Auburn, New 
York, 1846), 23. 

®‘John Alonzo Clark, Gleanings by the Way (Philadelphia, 1842), 89. 


Eduard Zimmermann, “‘Travel Into Missouri in October, 1838,’" Missouri Historical Review, 
IX (October 1914), 33 [translated from the German by William Godfrey Bek]. 
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polis, since he saw people from all of the Eastern States, from every 
country of Europe, from New Orleans, from Illinois, and from the 
region to the west of the city. He considered one of the main 
branches of commerce to be the fur trade which, he said, was carried 
on by specially privileged private citizens who were given a mono- 
poly of the Indian trade by government authorization. 

One of the most observant of the foreign travelers was the 
English novelist, Captain Frederick Marryat. At the time of his 
tour in 1838 Marryat had retired from the Royal Navy and had 
written several books. Marryat wrote that St. Louis was a well-built 
town with some 20,000 inhabitants, a number which was augmented 
daily by steamboat arrivals. The river abreast of the town, he 
claimed, was crowded with steamboats, which lay in two or three 
successive rows. The most appalling thing about St. Louis was the 
heat and lack of sanitation, according to the novelist. ‘In point of 
heat,’ he wrote, “St. Louis certainly approaches the nearest to the 
Black Hole of Calcutta of any city that I have sojourned in. The 
lower part of the city is badly drained, and very filthy. The flies, on 
a moderate calculation, are in many parts fifty to the square inch.’ 
He also noted the prevalence of cholera, bilious fever, and the bad 
effects suffered from drinking the Mississippi River water. Marry- 
at’s departure was capped by the remark, “‘thank heaven | have 
escaped from St. Louis.’’*® 

James S. Buckingham, a former Member of Parliament, wrote a 
very extensive three-volume account of his travels in the United 
States in 1840 as a subscription history, which was later sold to 
Queen Victoria and many members of the English nobility. Unlike 
most tourists, Buckingham contended that St. Louis was ‘as 
healthy, and more temperate than, the great Atlantic cities on the 
coast.’’4° Buckingham seemed oblivious to the coal which Caleb 
Atwater and George W. Featherstonhaugh had noticed, as he wrote 
there were woods within a mile of town which could be used for fuel. 
Early travelers such as William Blane had written that the trees 
were cleared away near the town as early as 1823. 

The general layout of the town in 1840 consisted of Front Street, 
on the levee, and several parallel streets which were designated 
numerically. Like the cross streets of Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 


38Frederick Marryat, A Diary in America with Remarks on its Institutions (Philadelphia, 
1839), 230. 

9] bid., 233. 

“James S. Buckingham, The Eastern and Western States of America (London, 1842), ILI, 117. 
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Maps and Views of St. Louis, 1780-1876 


St. Louis Levee, 1840 


wrote Buckingham, those of St. Louis were named after trees and 
fruits. He concluded that the town was as well planned as any of 
similar size in the United States. 

Buckingham described the town as having nine hotels, two large 
iron foundries, several boatyards, two floating docks for steamers, 
two good markets, a Chamber of Commerce, a state bank, nine 
insurance companies, a gas light company, and nine newspapers. 
He said the hotels were ‘‘among the worst we had seen in the West; 
even the best of them, the National Hotel, being greatly inferior to 
the second and third-rate hotels of the Eastern cities.’’*' He found 
the Whig newspapers to be the most numerous and the most 
influential. The town was assessed as having all the elements of a 
“rising and flourishing city,’ which was being improved by the con- 
struction of a new hotel and the partial renovation of the courthouse. 

Buckingham prophesied that the commerce of St. Louis would 
increase annually. Although he realized that the once enormous 
profits from the fur trade had become moderate by 1840, he noted 
that ‘‘Another interesting branch of the trade of St. Louis is that 
conducted from hence by a land route of about 2,000 miles, to the 
ancient city of Santa Fe, in Upper Mexico.”’*” The Santa Fe traders 
carried all types of European manufactured goods, which they 
traded for specie. Buckingham concluded that the location of 


"Tbid., 126 
“fbid., 145 
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St. Louis was so favorable that ‘it requires no gift of prophecy, 
therefore, to predict that it will ultimately become the largest city in 
the Western World, surpassing even New Orleans, because the heat 
and insalubrity of the climate of the latter will always deter a great 
many from permanently settling there.’”’” 

The river commerce of St. Louis was a favorite topic of Eliza R. 
Steele during her visit of 1840. She estimated that there were 470 
steamboats on the Mississippi River system, of which some 160 
operated between St. Louis and other ports. At the time of her 
arrival there were about 70 steamers tied up at the St. Louis levee. 

Mrs. Steele, like Timothy Flint, compared St. Louis to Albany, 
New York, because both towns were built on ground which rose 
above rivers. She pictured the town as stretching for a mile along 
the river and a mile back. Growth was evident on every hand as a 
new hotel was being constructed, a medical college was being built, 
and in the year before her arrival some 900 houses had been erected.*! 


Mrs. Steele’s principal objection to St. Louis was the poor land- 
ing, which was unpaved and very muddy when she arrived. She 
noted a striking contrast between the port at St. Louis with its 
steamboats and the Atlantic ports which bristled with the masts of 
the many sailboats. 


Charles Edward Pancoast, a Quaker merchant, estimated the 
1840 population of St. Louis at 65,000. He, too, was aware of the 
construction activity, the principal job being the building of the 
Planter’s Hotel, which was soon to become the gathering place for 
most travelers. In his memoirs Pancoast recalled that St. Louis 
was the most promising and progressive city in the United States in 
1840 but that the city’s trade was later ruined by Chicago. Upon 
Pancoast’s arrival the mile long levee was so crowded that it 
was only with some difficulty that his boat was able to nose into 
the wharf.** 

Charles Dickens censured American life in his American Notes 
For General Circulation, which were originally written during his 
tour of 1842. Dickens’ work has long been cited as the typical 
British indictment of a culturally backward America. Actually 
Dickens was not so severe as common legend would lead one to 

“[bid., 147. 

“Eliza R. Steele, A Summer Journey in the West (New York, 1841), 187-200. 


“Anna Paschall Hannum, editor, A Quaker Forty-Niner, the Adventures of Charles Edward 
Pancoast on the American Frontier (Philadelphia, 1930), 34. 
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Lewis Publishing Company 


Olive Street and Third, St. Louis, 1842 


believe, and compared to that of some other travelers his criticism 
seems fairly mild.. Dickens’ sharpest attack on St. Louis was 
that “it is not likely ever to vie, in point of elegance or beauty, 
with Cincinnati’ despite the great business enterprise of the city.* 
On the other hand he acknowledged that Planters’ House was 
an excellent hotel which provided every comfort. He did not 
even choose to take issue with the inhabitants over the question 
of the ‘“‘perfect salubrity’’ of the climate, but merely remarked 
that since the city “is very hot, lies among great rivers, and has 
vast tracts of undrained land around it, I leave the reader to form 
his own opinion.’’# 


As a critic of America, Thomas Horton James, a British writer, 
was very sharp and extreme. James may have been trying to 
exploit the Dickens legend but, regardless of motive, he boldly 
attacked American society. Oddly enough he departed from his 
usual theme by praising St. Louis. ‘“‘The large and rapidly improv- 
ing place of forty thousand inhabitants’ made a deep impression 
on him during his stay in 1845.48 He noticed cargo and passenger 

“Charles Dickens, 1 merican Notes for General Circulation (Philadelphia, 1859), 77. 

"Ibid. 78. 


*%Thomas Horton James, Rambles in the United States and Canada During the Year 1845, 
With a Short Account of Oregon (London, 1846), 144. 
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boats bound for New Orleans, Memphis, Natchez, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, and Independence, as well as tourist boats for Lake 
Pepin and the St. Peter’s River. Impressed by the amount of busi- 
ness he wrote, “‘if there is a place in the whole of the American Union 
that bids fair for permanent prosperity it is this, St. Louis.’’4? The 
very busy wharf, he noted, was lined with grog shops as the temper- 
ance movement had not “had time to travel yet 2,000 miles 
from New York.’’®® 


By the 1840's visitors to St. Louis realized that the city was no 
longer on the western frontier but was merely the gateway to a 
further west. G. Lewis, one of a Deputation of the Free Church of 
Scotland to the United States, was amazed to find a city of “‘church 
spires, and spacious domes, and regular streets, in such a quarter of 
the World.’"*! In 1844 he found a city of 32,000 which was the center 
of commerce and which he believed was destined to become the 
mistress of western America. He counted as many as 40 steamers at 
the wharf and judged that there were at least 100 engaged in the 
St. Louis trade. Lewis attributed the rapid growth and business 
of the community to the ‘superiority of the Saxon race, in energy 
and enterprise.’ 


Wages in 1844 were not so high as a few years earlier according 
to Lewis. He recorded that a journeyman wright received about 
$1.50 a day. Female domestic servants, who were mainly German, 
commanded salaries of $8 a month or $96 a year, while male 
servants made $15 monthly. He wrote that there were never 
enough servants to supply the numerous demands as they quit 
their occupations when they had saved enough money to marry or 
enter some other activity or business. Provisions were extremely 
reasonable in price with eggs at four to six cents a dozen, chickens 
at a dime each, and turkeys at 40 to 50 cents each. Lewis said the 
city had every comfort that was found in the cities of Europe, as the 
streets were spacious, airy, and paved, and abounded with “‘luxuries 
in a degree not found in the second rate towns of Scotland.’’* 


Alfred S. Waugh, an Alabama artist who visited the city during 
the same year as Lewis, was displeased because “there were too 


[bid., 145. 
30Jbid., 145. 
1G. Lewis, Impressions of America and the American Churches (Edinburgh, 1845), 246. 
827 bid., 248. 


87 bid., 258. 
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many Yankeys and Dutch there to please those who know anything 
of the south.’’™ 

St. Louis as a commercial metropolis and the gateway to the 
West was a constant theme of all travelers. Charles Lanman, 
author of The Private Life of Daniel Webster and Essays for the 
Summer Hours, found the wharfing ground in 1846 so “completely 
crowded with merchandise of every possible variety, that travelers 
were compelled to walk from the steamboats to the hotels.’’® 
The romance of the “River Queen,” as he called St. Louis, attracted 
him since it was the gathering place of fur traders, explorers, 
merchants, soldiers, steamboatmen, and Indians. 

The romance of St. Louis was also felt and portrayed by Francis 
Parkman, who visited it at the same time as Lanman. Parkman 
saw the spring of 1846 as a very busy time in St. Louis, noting an 
unusually large number of emigrants on their way to Oregon and 
California, numerous Sante Fe traders, crowded hotels, and almost 
daily departures of Missouri River steamboats on their way to the 
frontier. The busiest people in town were the gunsmiths and 
saddlers, who were kept constantly at work in providing arms and 
equipment for the many travelers. When Parkman’s steamboat left 
St. Louis for Ft. Leavenworth it was crowded with “large wagons, 
a band of mules and horses, piles of harness and saddles,”’ in addi- 
tion to “Sante Fe traders, gamblers, speculators, and adventurers 
of various descriptions, and her steerage was crowded with Oregon 
emigrants, ‘mountain men’, negroes, and a party of Kanzas Indians, 
who had been on a visit to St. Louis.’’** 

Philip Hone, the New York merchant and politician, spoke of 
St. Louis as a “Western Babylon.’ Fifty large steamboats, he 
reported, lay at the wharf, which was covered “‘as far as the eye can 
see, with merchandise landed or to be shipped; thousands of barrels 
of flour and bags of corn, hogsheads of tobacco, and immense piles of 
lead, whilst foreign merchandise and products of the lower country 
are carried away to be lodged in the stores which form the front of 
the city.”"*? His tour through St. Louis revealed a great diversity of 
urban workers such as boatmen, draymen, and stevedores, of nearly 
every nationality and race. 


‘John Francis McDermott, editor, Travels in Search of the Elephant: The Wanderings of 
ilfred S. Waugh, Artist,... (St. Louis, 1951), 8. 
Charles Lanham, Adventures in the Wilds of the United States and British American Provinces 
(Philadelphia, 1856), I, 1. 
%Francis Parkman, The California and Oregon Trail (New York, 1849), 9. 
Allan Nevins, editor, The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1859 (New York, 1936), 809. 
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The rapid development of St. Louis was noted by Alexander 
Mackay, an English barrister, during his visit of 1847, when he 
wrote that the 5,000 population of 1830 had increased to 34,000 by 
1834. The city was built prin- 
cipally of brick, he said, with 
many massive buildings and 
warehouses. Mackay also men- 
tioned the outstanding Planters’ 
Hotel. He felt that the city 
would become the national capi- 
tal if the seat of government 
were ever moved from Washing- 
ton. The separation of the 
Western States from the East 
was a possibility, he thought, 
and in that event St. Louis 
would become the capital of the ‘‘Western Confederacy.’ 





Planters’ House 


Construction activity in the city was very intense in 1849 accord- 
ing to the English traveler, Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley, who 
saw ‘‘huge houses going up in all directions,’ and “gigantically- 
growing-up-dwellings.’’*® She reported an enormous German 
immigration within the last year and the belief that the Germans 
would soon take over the greater part of the West. 


Another English visitor of 1849, William Kelly, regarded 
St. Louis as a great commercial city, which was frequently referred 
to as the Queen of the West. He pictured the wharfs as ‘‘a scene of 
everlasting and indescribable confusion, from the jostling and jam- 
ming of carts and waggons, and the shouting and altercation of 
the nigger teamsters.’’®° 

The ‘‘Mound City,” as St. Louis was referred to by Francis and 
Theresa Pulszky, who visited the city in company with Louis 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, had about 130,000 inhabitants in 
1852. They wrote that St. Louis had a more extensive hinterland 
than Cincinnati and that the principal items of trade were ‘‘lumber, 
tobacco, hemp, flour, salt beef and pork, whiskey, the lead of Illinois, 
the commodities and manufactures of Europe, and of the Eastern 


58Alexander Mackay, The Western World or Travels in the United States in 1846-47 (London, 
1849), III, 53-54. 


59Emmeline Stuart-Wortley, Travels in the U. S. During 1849 and 1850 (New York, 1855), 111. 
William Kelly, Across the Rocky Mountains, From New York to California (London, 1852), 34. 
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States.’"*! The Pulszkys felt that there was little industry in the city, 
but there was some distilling, flour milling, and boat building. They 
estimated that the Germans comprised one-fourth of the entire 


population and found them ‘nowhere in the United States less 
amalgamated in language with the Americans, though in their 
business habits they have become here as practical and enterprising 
as the Yankees themselves.’’® These travelers believed the commer- 
cial dominance of St. Louis was so complete that the first great 
railroad line to California would certainly pass through the city 
and add to the importance of the trade. 

In 1857 St. Louis impressed William Kingsford, a Canadian 
traveler, as being more of a city than Chicago. He found St. Louis 
a well built town with many substantial houses. Although he was 
favorably impressed by the busy levee, the active markets, and the 
lively wholesale business, Kingsford believed the city needed some 
type of revetment for its earth bank levee. He also criticized the 
sewerage system which discharged its filth into open drains. Kings- 
ford found Broadway Street to be one long market area, although a 
permanent brick market was being constructed near the northern 
end of the street. 





Illus. London News, May 1, 18458 
Broadway, St. Louis 
*\Francis and Theresa Pulszky, White, Red, Black, Sketches of American Society in the United 


States During the Visit of Their Guests (Redfield, New York, 1853), 25. 
®2J bid., 26. 
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Like Featherstonhaugh, Kingsford had hoped to see many traces 
of the old French influence in St. Louis. His expectations were 
doomed to disappointment, however, as he found very little evidence 
of the French except for the narrow streets and an occasional French 
shop or cafe. 

Kingsford, whose book was initially written as a series of articles 
for a Toronto newspaper, was very much interested in St. Louis 
commerce and the possibilities of Canadian goods passing through 
the city. He did not think St. Louis had much direct European 
trade since ‘‘its entire business connections are Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia.’’* He saw little hope that Canada would become 
a highway for the St. Louis carrying trade with the Eastern cities as 
goods were carried very cheaply via coastal routes to New Orleans, 
then by way of the Mississippi to St. Louis. 

St. Louis would serve as the depot of the newly organized Kansas 
Territory, said Kingsford, since that city and Chicago shared the 
trade of the West. Kansas, he noted, had little choice other than to 
become part of the St. Louis hinterland as the territory was depend- 
ent upon the city for its supplies. Kingsford contended that the 
St. Louis merchants were very little concerned with the slavery 
controversy in Kansas as they desired only to see the territory 
prosperously settled. 

As examples of the tremendous St. Louis trade, Kingsford 
pointed out that dry goods sales alone for 1856 amounted to approxi- 
mately $60,000,000, and flour exports to New Orleans averaged 
about 3,000 barrels daily for a nine-month period. 

In 1858 the Englishman, Charles Mackay, visited St. Louis and 
was greatly impressed by the levee which “extends along the right 
bank of the Mississippi for nearly six miles, about half of which 
length is densely built upon.’’* Mackay reported that as many as 
170 steamboats had been counted at the levee at one time. This 
river town, he said ranked third in steam tonnage in the nation, 
behind only New York and New Orleans. 


The commerce of St. Louis was supplemented by numerous 
industries, according to Mackay, who enumerated 20 flour mills, 
about 20 saw mills, 25 foundries, about ten factories which made 
railroad cars and engines, and some chemical works. 

*8William Kingsford, Impressions of the West and South During a Six Weeks Holiday (Toronto, 
1858), 37. 


6Charles Mackay, Life and Liberty in America: or Sketches of a Tour in the United States 
and Canada in 1857-8 (London, 1859), I, 226. . 
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The prosperity and commerce of St. Louis were enthusiastically 
described by John Henry Vessey, another English traveler, on the 
eve of the Civil War. In 1859 Vessey described St. Louis as a ‘“‘most 
wonderful place’ because of a thriving population, an immense 
river traffic, and well-built homes and paved streets, which were 
unusual in American towns. 


Vessey likened the city to Marseilles as both were great central 
depots for produce and passenger trade. The influence of St. Louis, 
he wrote, extended southward to New Orleans, westward to Cali- 
fornia, and northwestward to Sioux City and beyond. He observed 
that the size and importance of St. Louis had increased greatly 
since 1830 and that the 1850 population of some 77,000 would 
probably be doubled by 1860. 


The partial transition of St. Louis from dependence upon steam- 
boats to railroads was observed by Vessey, who wrote that the 
St. Louis, Alton, and Chicago line came up to the Illinois side of the 
river. Connections between this line and the railroads on the 
western bank were made by ferry boats, which transported the 
railroad cars across the Mississippi. 

From the accqunts of Kingsford and Vessey one receives the 
impression that St. Louis was becoming a mature city by the late 
1850's. These accounts clearly bring out the transition of the town 
to the city and of the steamboat port to the commercial metropolis 
with railroad connections. They also cause one to reflect on the 
growth and progress of St. Louis from an isolated trading post in 
1766 toa dominant city by 1859, a growth which had been viewed by 
many transients during various stages and times of its progression. 


A synthesis of all of these travel accounts enables one to form 
conclusions about the changing nature of St. Louis from 1763 to 
1859. One of the more common impressions was that of the great 
trade and hinterland of St. Louis made possible by its favorable 
location. The accounts of such travelers as Koerner and Zimmer- 
mann, who visited the city during the dead season, tended to modify 
the standard impression. Many of the travel accounts reflected the 
growth and progress of St. Louis and were optimistic about the city’s 
future. With few exceptions there was general agreement that the 
American or Anglo-Saxon influence had caused the town to progress. 


%Brian Waters, editor, Mr. Vessey of England: Being the Incidents and Reminiscences of 
Travel in a Twelve Weeks’ Tour Through the United States and Canada in the Year 1859 (New York, 
1956), 110-14. 
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Generally speaking, the travelers had hazy impressions of St. Louis 
history other than scant information about the early French influ- 
ence. Usually the travelers praised the city and were aware of the 
many business opportunities which it offered. 

Many contradictions and disagreements in the travel accounts 
are apparent in the areas of opinion such as population estimates, 
hotel facilities, climate, food, hospitality, and social atmosphere. 
Though the travel journals lack some qualities of objective history, 
they nevertheless leave an impression—sometimes the only impres- 
sion or record—of the experiences of historic predecessors. 











MISSOURI’S PROGRAM FOR HIGHWAY 
HISTORIC MARKING, 1955-1957 


DIRECTED BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


INSCRIPTIONS BY RUBY M. ROBINS** 
Part II] 


Under Missouri’s highway historic marker program, organized 
in 1951, The State Historical Society of Missouri selects the site to 
be marked, buys the marker, and supplies the inscription, while the 
State Highway Commission selects and prepares a location for the 
marker, installs it, and maintains both the marker and the location. 


The first series of articles on the marker program appeared in the 
January, April, and July, 1955, issues of the Review and the second 
series in the April, July, and October, 1957, issues. These articles 
reported the history and organization of Missouri's program and 
also reproduced the inscriptions on the 52 markers completed by 
the close of 1955. - 


Markers completed during 1955-1957 are: Bagnell Dam, Bowling 
Green, Canton, Caruthersville, Doniphan, Edina, Eminence, Frederick- 
town, Galena, Glasgow, Kennett, Keytesville, Kingston, Lamar, 
Lancaster, Marble Hill, Maryville, Moberly, Montgomery County, 
New London, Richmond, Rock Port, Salem, Sedalia, Troy, Warrens- 
burg, Warsaw, and Washington. The inscriptions on the first 14 of 
these markers were published in the April and July Reviews, and this 
installment carries seven more. 


At the bottom of each side of the marker, but not reproduced 
here, is the information, ‘Erected by State Historical Society and 
State Highway Commission, 1957.’’ A line is used here to separate 
the two sides of the inscription. 


*Floyd C. Shoemaker, B.A., M.A., LL.D., University of Missouri, secretary and librarian of 
The State Historical Society and editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 


**Ruby M. Robins, B.A., M.A., University of Maryland; formerly taught at Montgomery 
Blair Senior High School, Silver Springs, Md.; now director of research of highway historical marker 
project of The State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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LANCASTER 


Capital of one of the foremost livestock farming counties in 
Missouri, lancaster was laid out as the seat of the newly organized 
Schuyler County, 1845. Named for Rev. War Gen. Philip J. 
Schuyler, the county was a part of territory ceded by lowa, Sac, and 
Fox tribes in 1824. Pioneer legislator John Lusk named the town 
for Lancaster, Pa. 


In the Civil War, troops of both sides and guerrilla bands over- 
ran the county. Union forces occupied Lancaster at times. Sharp 
skirmishes occurred here on Nov. 24, 1861, and on Sept. 7, 1862. 
With the close of the war, prosperity returned. In 1868, the North 
Missouri R. R. (Wabash) reached the county and in 1872 the 
Missouri, lowa, and Nebraska (C. B. and Q.) came to Lancaster. 


Here William P. (Diamond Billy) Hall had his internationally 
known horse and mule market. Sometimes called ‘“‘Horse King of 
the World,” he supplied thousands of horses and mules to the 
British in the Boer War and to the Allies in World War I. Following 
a brief career as a circus operator, he also maintained a circus equip- 
ment and a wild animal brokerage business here. 


Lancaster, here in the glacial plains of North Missouri, serves 
as seat of justice for a leading sheep raising county of the State. 
The county, first permanently settled by Moses Stice, 1834, was 
long familiar to explorers, bee hunters, and surveyors. Hts first 
town, Tippecanoe, settled in the late 1830's, once stood some two 
miles southeast. 


Through Schuyler County, following the Grand Divide separat- 
ing tributaries of the Missouri and Mississippi, ran the Bee Trace, 
noted pioneer trail. The northern limits of the county were not 
known until the U. S. Supreme Court, in 1851, made the boundary 
between Missouri and Iowa the 1824 Iowa, Sac, and Fox Indian 
purchase line. Historic Salt River and several forks and divisions 
of the Fabius rise in Schuyler County. 
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Lancaster is the birthplace of 
novelist Rupert Hughes; inven- 
tor Howard R. Hughes (father 
of motion picture producer 
Howard R. Hughes); and agri- 
culturist John R. Rippey, the 
first secretary of the Missouri 
State Fair. Financier Tom K. 
Smith was born in nearby Glen- 
wood, and educator and editor 
Glenn Frank in Queen City to 
the south. 


The Lancaster marker stands in 
Rupert Hughes Roadside Park at the 
western edge of Lancaster. Junction of John C. Winston Co. 
U.S. Routes 63 and 136. Rupert Hughes 





’ MARBLE HILL 


Here on a scenic hill at the junction of crystal-clear Crooked and 
Hurricane creeks, Thomas Hamilton laid out Marble Hill after 
Bollinger County was organized, March, 1851. First called New 
California, the town was later enlarged, renamed Dallas, and made 
the county seat. In 1868, confusion with Dallas County led to 
adopting the name Marble Hill for the unusual marble-like lime- 
stone outcroppings found in the vicinity. 


First among pioneers in the county area were Swiss Germans 
from North Carolina who took up Spanish land grants along the 
Whitewater and Castor rivers in 1800. The county name honors 
George F. Bollinger, the leader of these settlers. Pioneer legislator, 
he had a big mill near Burfordville covered bridge in adjacent 
Cape Girardeau County. 


On the opposite bank of Crooked Creek, just southwest of 
Marble Hill, is Lutesville, laid out in 1869 by Eli Lutes who gave 
land to the St. Louis and Iron Mt. R. R. (Mo. Pac.) to win the 
depot location. Lutesville grew as shipping and trading point and 
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Marble Hill as the county seat and banking town for a grain and 
livestock farming county. 


Marble Hill serves as seat of justice in a county of the Ozark 
Highland. An area of low, rugged hills and wide valleys, Bollinger 
County borders south on Missouri’s Lowland Region. Near here, 
where an earth fracture has exposed layers of the geologic past, the 
first dinosaur bones ever found in Missouri were discovered in 1942. 
Prehistoric Indian mounds are found in the county, utilized in 
modern times by Shawnee and Delaware Indians and claimed by 
the Osage until 1808. 

In the Civil War, Maj. Jonas Rawalt with 100 Union troops took 
18 prisoners here in Jan., 1862, and in April Col. S. D. Kitchen with 
120 Confederates raided the 
courthouse and town. On near- 
by Crooked Creek, some 300 
Confederates under Col. W. L. 
Jeffers put to rout about 268 
Union troops led by Maj. B. F. 
Lazear on Aug. 24, 1862. Guer- 
rilla bands ranged the area dur- 
ing the war. The county popula- 
tion rose from 4,481 in 1864, 
during the war’s last year, to 

Foto-Ad., Inc. 8,013 by 1870. 
Will Mayfield Junior College Marble Hill was the home of 
noted Will Mayfield (Baptist) 
Junior College. Founded, 1879, as an academy by Doctors H. J 
Smith and W. H. Mayfield, the school closed, 1934. 





The Marble Hill marker has not been installed at this time. 


MARYVILLE 


On rolling prairie above the scenic One Hundred and Two 
River, Maryville was laid out, 1845, as the seat of newly organized 
Nodaway County. The town is named for its first white woman 
settler, Mary House Graham, the wife of county official Amos 
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Lancaster is the birthplace of 
novelist Rupert Hughes; inven- 
tor Howard R. Hughes (father 
of motion picture producer 
Howard R. Hughes); and agri- 
culturist John R. Rippey, the 
first secretary of the Missouri 
State Fair. Financier Tom K. 
Smith was born in nearby Glen- 
wood, and educator and editor 
Glenn Frank in Queen City to 
the south. 


The Lancaster marker stands in 
Rupert Hughes Roadside Park at the 
western edge of Lancaster. Junction of 
U’. S. Routes 63 and 136, Rupert Hughes 





John C. Winston Co, 


. MARBLE HILL 


Here on a scenic hill at the junction of crystal-clear Crooked and 
Hurricane creeks, Thomas Hamilton laid out Marble Hill after 
Bollinger County was organized, March, 1851. First called New 
California, the town was later enlarged, renamed Dallas, and made 
the county seat. In 1868, confusion with Dallas County led to 
adopting the name Marble Hill for the unusual marble-like lime- 
stone outcroppings found in the vicinity. 


First among pioneers in the county area were Swiss Germans 
from North Carolina who took up Spanish land grants along the 
Whitewater and Castor rivers in 1800. The county name honors 
George F. Bollinger, the leader of these settlers. Pioneer legislator, 
he had a big mill. near Burfordville covered bridge in adjacent 
Cape Girardeau County. 


On the opposite bank of Crooked Creek, just southwest of 
Marble Hill, is Lutesville, laid out in 1869 by Eli Lutes who gave 
land to the St. Louis and Iron Mt. R. R. (Mo. Pac.) to win the 
depot location. Lutesville grew as shipping and trading point and 








DO LIE Ns 





PETES OPO OLIN 
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Marble Hill as the county seat and banking town for a grain and 
livestock farming county. 


Marble Hill serves as seat of justice in a county of the Ozark 
Highland. An area of low, rugged hills and wide valleys, Bollinger 
County borders south on Missouri’s Lowland Region. Near here, 
where an earth fracture has exposed layers of the geologic past, the 
first dinosaur bones ever found in Missouri were discovered in 1942. 
Prehistoric Indian mounds are found in the county, utilized in 
modern times by Shawnee and Delaware Indians and claimed by 
the Osage until 1808. 

In the Civil War, Maj. Jonas Rawalt with 100 Union troops took 
18 prisoners here in Jan., 1862, and in April Col. S. D. Kitchen with 
120 Confederates raided the 
courthouse and town. On near- 
by Crooked Creek, some 300 
Confederates under Col. W. L. 
Jeffers put to rout about 268 
Union troops led by Maj. B. F. 
Lazear on Aug. 24, 1862. Guer- 
rilla bands ranged the area dur- 
ing the war. The county popula- 
tion rose from 4,481 in 1864, 
during the war’s last year, to 

Foto-Ad., Inc. 8,013 by 1870. 
Will Mayfield Junior College Marble Hill was the home of 
noted Will Mayfield (Baptist) 
Junior College. Founded, 1879, as an academy by Doctors H. J 
Smith and W. H. Mayfield, the school closed, 1934. 


The Marble Hill marker has not been installed at this time. 


MARYVILLE 


On rolling prairie above the scenic One Hundred and Two 
River, Maryville was laid out, 1845, as the seat of newly organized 
Nodaway County. The town is named for its first white woman 
settler, Mary House Graham, the wife of county official Amos 
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Graham. The county name comes from the Nodaway (Algonquian 
for snake or enemy) River. A northern border county, it is the 
largest of 6 formed from Platte 
Purchase territory acquired from 
the Indians, 1836. 

Here is Northwest Missouri 
State College founded by the 
State legislature in 1905 as the 
Fifth District Normal School. 
Maryville and Nodaway Co. 
were awarded the school location 
for which they bid $58,672 and 
86 acres including the building 





’ ; Administration Building, North- 
and grounds of Maryville west Missouri State College 


(Methodist) Seminary, founded 
1889. The college maintains an early farm implements display and 
an art collection. 


In a grain and_ livestock 
farming county, famed for its 
hogs, Maryville developed as a 
marketing town and _ shipping 
point. The Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, and Council Bluffs R. R. 
(Burlington) reached here in 
1869; the Wabash, St. Louis, 
and Pacific (Wabash), 1879. 


Maryville lies in Missouri's 
Glacial Plains Region, in an area 
once the home of Iowa, Sac, and 
Fox tribes and, for a time, of a 





band of Potawatomi Indians. 
First settlers, largely from the 
Marcel Studios SOUth, came to what is now 
Nodaway County in the 
late 1830's. 





Maryville Water Tower 


Among towns settled in Nodaway County is Conception, to the 
southeast, founded as a Catholic colony by Irish railroad workers 
from Reading, Pa., under the leadership of Father James A. Power 





oor. 
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and others. Later a considerable number of Germans settled in this 
area. Benedictine Fathers established Conception Abbey, 1873, and 
New Engelberg College, now Conception Seminary, in 1883. The 
beautiful church of the Basilica of the Immaculate Conception was 
built in 1880's. At nearby Clyde the Benedictine Convent of 
Perpetual Adoration was founded, 1875. 


Maryville is the birthplace of author and lecturer Dale Carnegie 
and of the novelist Homer Croy. Albert P. Morehouse, governor, 
1887-89, lived in Maryville, and Forrest C. Donnell, governor, 
1940-44, was born in the town of Quitman. Writer and jurist 
Merrill E. Otis was born near Hopkins. 


The Maryville Marker stands in a turnout two miles north of Maryville. U.S. 
Route 71. 


MOBERLY 


Moberly, the ‘Magic City,” grew from the town platted by the 
North Missouri R. R. (Wabash) in 1866 to a transportation center 
with a 6,070 population by 1880. The North Mo. acquired the site 
when it took over the Chariton and Randolph R. R. after the Civil 





Union Station at Moberly 
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War. In 1860 the C. & R. had planned a road west to Brunswick 
from this point on the North Mo. then reaching toward Iowa. 


The Chariton and Randolph R. R. named its proposed junction 
for William Moberly, head of the road, and offered free land to 
residents of once nearby Allen to settle here. Patrick Lynch, who 
alone accepted, was given two lots by the North Missouri after the 
Civil War for holding the site without ‘‘the loss of a life or a house.” 

Moberly has been a division point since 1867 when the North 
Mo. (Wabash) reached Brunswick. Huge railroad repair shops, one 
of the earliest railroad plants west of the Mississippi, were opened, 
1872. The M. K. & T. formed a junction here, 1873. Transportation 
facilities brought industrial growth and the development of the soil, 
fire clay, and coal resources of the area. 


Moberly lies in a glacial plains area in a county organized, 1829, 
and named for John Randolph of Roanoke, Va. In Missouri's Little 
Dixie Region, it was first settled by William Holman, 1818. William 
Kort boiled salt at a spring near Huntsville in 1820’s. The Bee 
Trace, a pioneer trail, ran along the Grand Divide between the 
Missouri and Mississippi through the county. The Iowa, Sac, and 
Fox tribes gave up claims to the region, 1824. 


At Huntsville, county seat since 1831, a plank road was built to 
Glasgow, 1854, and the 1855-82 Mt. Pleasant (Baptist) College was 
founded. County legal business has been conducted at Huntsville 
and Moberly since 1885. Moberly Junior College opened, 1927. 


World War II Gen. Omar N. Bradley, first Chairman Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, was born in nearby Clark. Moberly’s airport is 
named for him. Moberly is the home of novelist Elizabeth Seifert 
Gasparotti and birthplace of writer Jack Conroy. G. W. P. Hunt, 
first Governor of Arizona, was born in Huntsville. Hancock L. 
Jackson, interim Gov. of Mo., 1857; Lt. Gov., 1857-61, and the 
biochemist, Victor C. Vaughn, were natives of Randolph County. 


The Moberly marker stands in Hutsell Roadside Park 2 miles east of the junction 
of highways 24 and 63. U.S. Route 24. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


One of the first settled areas north of the Missouri, Montgomery 
County was an early gateway to the Boon’s Lick Country. Organ- 
ized 1818, and named for Gen. 
Richard Montgomery, it was a 
vast area, and first two county 
seats, Pinckney and Lewiston, 
lay in what is now Warren 
County. Danville, the third 
county seat, was succeeded, 
1924, by Montgomery City, 
founded 1857, when the North 
Missouri R. R. (Wabash) 
reached there. 





— 


Historic Danville, founded —— 
Story Studio 


1833-34, was a prominent town 
: ; ay Academy Chapel Building, Present 
on the Boon’s Lick Trail and panville Methodist Church 


popular stops were See-Nunnelly 

and Fulkerson taverns. J. H. Robinson’s Female Academy, 1857-65, 
was a noted early school. The Academy Chapel, built in 1859, is 
now a Methodist Church. In the Civil War, Danville was looted 
and burned, Oct. 14, 1864, by Bill Anderson’s guerrillas. This 
severe blow and not being on the railroad resulted finally in the 
loss of the county seat, after a long struggle, to Montgomery City. 


The county was surveyed by Nathan and Daniel Morgan Boone, 
sons of Daniel Boone. Daniel M. lived near Mineola for a time and 
another son, Jesse, settled near Danville. 


In a grain and livestock farming region, Montgomery County 
lies in territory ceded by Sac and Fox Indians in 1804, the first 
Indian land cession in Missouri. Southern pioneers who followed 
Daniel Boone to Mo. made the county’s first settlement on Loutre 
Island at the mouth of Loutre River on the Missouri, 1807. A 
number of Germans, the followers of Gottfried Duden, came in 
the 1830’s. 


The Loutre (Otter) River, long known to French trappers, was 
first named Fouchure (Forking) by explorer De Bourgmond, 1714. 
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The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
camped at the river’s mouth, 
1804. In the War of 1812 ran- 
gers were stationed at Fort 
Clemson on Loutre Island. 
Indians killed Captain James 
Callaway near Danville, 1815. 





Mineola, to the south, was Archaeological Research, U. of Mo. 
laid out as a spa in 1879, near a 
a mineral spring where Isaac 
Van Bibber had settled, 1815, and built a tavern on the 
Boon’s Lick Trail. Gra- 
ham Cave, at Mineola, 
has been utilized by 
man since prehistoric 
times. Astronomer 
Thomas J. J. See was 
born in Montgomery 
City and Missouri 
Supreme Court Justice 
Walter L. Lovelace 
made his home in 





Van Bibber Tavern at Mineola, ca. 1821 


Danville. 





The Montgomery County marker has not been installed at this time. 


NEW LONDON 








New London, renowned for its handsome courthouse, was 
founded 1819, on the route of the historic Salt River Road by 
William Jamison. By 1820 it became the seat of a newly organized 
county named for Daniel M. Ralls, local legislator. Settled mainly 
by Ky. and Va. pioneers, attracted by the area’s salt licks and other 
resources, Ralls County was once part of the northeast frontier of 


settIment in Spanish Upper Louisiana. 
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Near New London at the present Spalding Springs, Maturin 
Bouvet had a salt factory in 1792. Indians harrassed and finally 
killed him at his depot on the 
Mississippi in 1800. Chas. Fre- 
mon Delauriere (called Free- 
more) worked two salt licks in 
the area, 1799. Sac and Fox 
tribes ceded the region in 1804. 
In the War of 1812, Rangers and 
Winnebagoes engaged in com- 
bat, July 4, 1813, near Fort 
Mason, a stockade at what is 
now Saverton. 

The courthouse, Ralls Coun- 
ty’s third, was built, 1858, by 
Francis Kidwell, with Chapel 
Carstarphen as superintendent, 
for $18,000. Wings were added, 
1936. Missouri buildings at 1939 
New York and San Francisco 
World’s Fairs were copies of the 
courthouse facade. 





New London serves a county devoted to limestone industry and 
diversified farming. The high school here was first in Missouri to 
give a course in vocational agriculture, 1917, and one of the State’s 
biggest cement plants is at Ilasco. Salt River, called Auhaha by the 
Indians, flows through Ralls County. The river is associated with 
the expression of chagrin, ‘‘Up Salt River.” 

In the Civil War, skirmishes and raids put a stop to the growth 
of town and county. Mark Twain's brief Civil War service was with 
pro-Southern troops of Ralls County. New London benefited when 
the St. Louis and Hannibal R. R. was completed to here, 1876. 

Other county towns included Saverton, laid out 1819, on the 
Mississippi. Near there is Federal Lock and Dam No. 22, opened 
1938. Southwest at Perry, laid out in 1866, is the Mark Twain 
Research Foundation. Buildings of Van Rensselaer (Presbyterian) 
Academy, opened 1851, are north of here. Educator Henry J. 
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Waters (1865-1925) was born in Center. Over 400 Indian village 
campsites have been found in Ralls, and two major Indian trails 
ran through the county. 


The New London marker stands on the Ralls County Courthouse lawn. U. S. 
Route 61. 


RICHMOND 


Richmond was founded, 1827, as the seat of Ray County on land 
donated by John Wollard, W. B. Martin, and Isaac and William 
Thornton. The county, organized 1820, had its first seat at Bluffton, 
where Camden, an early Mis- 
souri River port, was laid out, 
1836. The river channel sud- 
denly shifted there, July 3, 1915, 
leaving Camden several miles 
inland and placing the Lafayette 





County boundary north of the 
river in that area. 





Richmond and Ray County 
suffered from troop movements, 
skirmishes, and guerrilla raids 
during 1861-65, but the postwar 
years brought coal mining and 
railroad growth. The St. Louis & 
St. Joseph (Santa Fe) came to 
Richmond, 1870. The North 
Mo. (Wabash) reached nearby 
Henrietta, 1869, and Chicago, 
Santa Fe, & Calif. (Santa Fe), in 
ne af Mate W. 1887. Early schools were Rich- 

mond Academy, opened in 1836, 
and Woodson (Methodist) Institute, 1893. 












Massie— Mo. Res. Div. 


At the courthouse is the State statue, by F. C. Hibbard, to 
Alexander W. Doniphan (1808-87), who lived here 19 years. Colonel 
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in the Mexican War, he led the 1st Reg. Mo. Mounted Volunteers 
on the famed 1846-47 self-sustaining expedition to Mexico. 


Trade and legal center for a livestock, grain, and coal mining 
county, Richmond lies in the Glacial Plains Region of Missouri in 
territory ceded by lowa, Sac, and Fox tribes, 1824. An ancient 
Indian trail ran along the Missouri. In the vicinity of Orrick, laid 
out 1869, the river bottom land is one of the State’s leading potato 
producing areas. 

The county, named for Missouri legislator John Ray, was settled 
by Southerners who came to the area, 1814-15. First settlements 
were Bluffton, southwest near the present Camden, and Buffalo, 
southeast, near where Hardin was later founded in 1868. 

Forrest Smith, Missouri governor, 1949-53, was born near 
Richmond, and here lived Austin A. King, governor, 1849-53. 
Albert M. Clark, Mo. Supreme Court Justice, 1938-50, was born in 
nearby Lawson. In Richmond's cemeteries are the State monument 
to Gov. King; Latter Day Saints monument to David Whitmer and 
Oliver Cowdery, witnesses of ‘“‘Book of Mormon’’; and unmarked 
grave of the guerrilla raider Bill Anderson. In town is the gravesite 
of Mexican War Captain Israel R. Hendley. 


The Richmond marker has not been installed at this time. 


This is the third of a series of articles on Missouri's Program for ‘Highway 
Historic Marking, 1955-1957. The next installment will be in the January, 1959, 
REVIEW. ‘ 











THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COUNTY MAKING IN 
THE ELECTIONS OF THOMAS H. BENTON 


BY PERRY MCCANDLEss* 


The fact that Thomas H. Benton represented the State of 
Missouri for 30 years in the Senate of the United States is in itself 
evidence of political achievement. Although evaluations of his long 
political career differ, a great 
amount of history has been 
written about ‘‘Old Bullion.” Of 
the many factors that contri- 
buted to his continued re- 
election the significant effect of 
county reorganization seems to 
have been most overlooked. 


Throughout Benton's sena- 
torial career Missouri’s popula- 
tion increased in the older, more 
established areas, while at the 
same time new areas to the west 
were opened and settled. This 
growth called for the creation of 
new counties for the western 
part of the State, re-drawing of 
county lines, and consideration 

Pore, Perley's Reminiscences,t 1 the allocation of representa- 

Chenes &. tenn Grete a tives to the older counties with 

His Desk increased population. Since the 

county was the basis for repre- 

sentation in the State General Assembly and the United States 

Senators were selected by that body, any change in the number of 

counties or of county representation would have a direct influence 
upon the senatorial elections. 








Benton was elected one of Missouri’s first two Senators by a 
narrow margin in 1820. The success with which he conducted his 


*Perry McCandless received his B.S. degree from Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
his M.A. from Southern Methodist University, and the Ph.D. from the University of Missouri. He 
is now associate professor of history at Central Missouri State College. 
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public career, his close association with the rising tide of Jacksonian 
Democracy, and the absence of an opposition candidate with 
statewide following resulted in substantial re-election majorities 
for Benton in 1826 and 1832. In 1832, for example, he received 68 
per cent of the votes cast in the House of Representatives—a vote 
that represented approximately 70 per cent of the population of 
Missouri. Although Benton had wide support in 1832 there was 
important opposition to his re-election. The opposition vote was 
sectional and represented the older, more established areas of the 
State—areas which had been less receptive to Jacksonian Demo- 
cracy and more conservative in economic and social outlook.! 

The general election of 1836 was a great victory for the Demo- 
crats in Missouri, and the election held in August of 1838 continued 
the Democratic successes. The Democratic majority elected to the 
General Assembly in 1838 forecast another Benton re-election, but 
there was increased opposition to him personally. The Jeffersonian 
Republican reported that never before had such effort been made to 
defeat him, and its editor stated that the election would be a clear 
“Benton or No-Benton”’ fight.? 

The votes cast in the House of Representatives revealed the 
extent and area of Benton’s political strength in 1838. Of 91 votes 
cast, Benton received 55 and Abiel Leonard, a Whig of Howard 
County, 36. Benton received 60 per cent of the House vote as 
compared with 68 per cent in 1832. The House vote in 1838 rep- 
resented approximately 59 per cent of the population of Missouri 
as compared with the 70 per cent of 1832.8 

The most impressive feature of the Benton victory in 1838 was 
the number of counties that he carried. Of a total of 55 counties 
voting, Benton received the vote of the full representation from 36, 
seven were divided, and Leonard won the full vote from only twelve. 
Twenty-three new counties had been organized since 1832, and the 
representatives from 22 of these gave their vote to Benton. With 
the exception of Warren these counties were carved out of areas that 
had shown Benton strength in the past, and they had been created 
by a general assembly dominated by the Democratic Party. With 
minor exception the 22 new counties voting for Benton were in the 

1Benton’s election in 1820, 1826, and 1832 are treated in detail in the author's unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, ‘‘Thomas H. Benton, His Source of Political Strength in Missouri from 1815 
to 1838,"’ University of Missouri, 1953. 

2Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, January 20, 1838. 


3Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Missouri, 10 G.A., 1 sess., (1838-39), 
21-22; population figures from the State census of 1840 in Jbid., 11 G.A., 1 sess. (1840-41), Appendix. 
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frontier areas.* It was to the more nearly self-sufficient, agrarian 
class that Benton made his greatest popular appeal. As Benton’s 
majority in the House vote was 19, obviously the 22 votes from new 
counties were of significant aid to him. 

The growth of the Whig Party in Missouri had made possible the 
concentration of anti-Benton votes on a single candidate.> The 
counties that supported the Whig candidate, Abiel Leonard, formed 
an almost solid block along the Mississippi River, both north and 
south of St. Louis, and along the north bank of the Missouri River 
as far west as Boone County. This was the older section of the State 
with the most substantially developed economy. This older section, 
in spite of a population growth, had no increase in representation in 
the General Assembly between 1832 and 1838 comparable to the 22 
new counties with representatives who voted for Benton. From the 
counties having an increase in representation due to population 
growth Benton and Leonard divided the increased vote almost 
half and half. 


With opposition to Benton increasing in the older, more populous 
areas of the State, frontier county representation in the General 
Assembly became of still greater importance for his re-election in 
1844. The General Assembly of 1840-41 increased the number of 
counties from 60 to 67 and raised the total membership of the House 
of Representatives from 98 to the constitutional limit of 100.° Since 
the constitution of Missouri assured each county at least one repre- 
sentative, the creation of 17 new counties but only two new positions 
in the House meant that some of the existing eastern counties lost 
representatives. Obviously the less populous counties, which were 
in the newly settled frontier areas and the centers of Benton 
strength, were over-represented in the House according to their 
population. A Whig leader, William H. Campbell, stated clearly the 
political situation that was being created when he wrote: 


We are on the verge of adopting the rotten borough system, and 
fastening it upon ourselves irretrievably and forever. The small 
counties are united against the large counties, and have enlisted 
the force of [Democratic] party discipline to aid them.’ 


*Warren County bordered St. Charles County on the west and was the one new county that 
Benton did not carry. 

5James S. Rollins to Abiel Leonard, November 22, 1838, Leonard MSS Collection, State 
Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia. 

6Laws of Missouri, 13 G.A., (1840-41), 8, 32-38. 
*Willlam M. Campbell to Abiel Leonard, December 20, 1840, Leonard MSS. 
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Campbell charged that, ‘‘Col. Benton is said to have given orders to 


have at least seventeen new counties made, and as many more 
8 


as possible.’ 

The election of the General Assembly in August, 1844, gave no 
clear indication of whom that body would select for the Senate. The 
Democrats won 80 seats and the Whigs only 53, but it was not 
known how the Democrats were divided in support of Benton and 
David R. Atchison, who was a political figure of rising importance.® 
Due to the death of Missouri’s second Senator, Lewis Linn, no real 
contest developed between Atchison and Benton. Atchison was 
elected to fill the Linn vacancy, and Benton was re-elected for his 
fifth regular term. Had only one Senator been elected it is very 
probable that Benton would have lost to Atchison in 1844. Atchison 
received 101 votes against 29 scattered among six other candidates, 
a total of 34 votes more than was necessary for election. Benton 
received 74 votes, with 57 cast against him, only eight more than 
necessary for election. From a total of 98 votes cast in the House of 
Representatives, Benton received 54. This was only fifty-five 
per cent as compared to sixty per cent in 1838. The county vote 
represented approximately 56 per cent of the population of Missouri, 
a figure less than the 59 per cent in 1838 and substantially lower than 
the 70 per cent in 1832.'° 

The newly created western counties were an important factor in 
Benton’s re-election in 1844, although it may have been more a 
Democratic Party than Benton victory. From the 76 counties with 
representatives voting in the House, Benton received the full vote of 
48, he lost the full vote of 27, and one county representation was 
divided. From the 19 counties created since 1838, Benton received 
17 votes and lost only one. The representatives from two’ of the 
above counties were not recorded as voting. From the 45 counties 
created since 1832, Benton received 36 votes and lost only eight. 
With minor exception all of these newer counties were in the frontier 
regions of the State, and they were created out of territory that 


8Jhid. No other evidence has been found that Benton dictated or actually promoted the 
organization of new counties. Certainly the organization of new Democratic counties would not 
have benefited Benton alone. The greatest factor in the creation of new counties undoubtedly was 
the effort of the Missouri Democrats to retain control of the General Assembly against the increasing 
population of the Whig counties. Since the State constitution limited the total number of repre- 
sentatives to 100 but assured each county one representative, new, sparsely populated, Democratic 
counties obviously would add to the Democratic Party strength in the General Assembly. 

*Clarence H. McClure, Opposition in Missouri to Thomas Hart Benton (Nashville, 1927), 7. 

Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Missouri, 13 G.A., 1 sess., (1844-45), 
144-45; population figures from the State census of 1844, Journal of the Senate of the State of Mis- 


souri, 13 G.A., 1 sess., (1844-45), 273-76. 
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previously had supported Benton and the Democratic Party. As in 
the past, the opposition came from the older counties along the 
Mississippi River and the north bank of the Missouri River. The 33 
counties that were organized prior to 1832 gave Benton only 18 of 
their 36 votes. Although the Benton vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives still represented a majority of the population of the State, 
the creation of new counties, with the corresponding loss of repre- 
sentatives by the older, anti-Benton counties, gave him his margin 
of eight votes in the 1844 senatorial election. 

Continuing the policy of creating new counties without increas- 
ing the total membership of the House, the 1844-45 General 
Assembly organized 19 new counties.'! The obvious aim and result 
was to reduce the representation of the anti-Democratic areas and 
increase that of the Democratic areas. Such unequal apportionment 
was, however, so vigorously protested that the opposition was 
successful in securing a constitutional amendment increasing the 
membership of the House and providing for a more equal distribu- 
tion of that membership among the counties according to popula- 
tion. The amendment equalized representation, but it also had the 
effect of creating 19 new anti-Benton votes for the 1850 election.” 

By 1850 many and varied factors entered into the rather crush- 
ing defeat of Benton in his bid for a sixth term. But certainly 
county making had ceased to aid him, and reapportionment did, in 
fact, hurt him. 

This paper does not suggest that county making was the sole 
reason for Benton's re-election in 1838 and 1844. Nor was the 
" without 
regard for balance of representation according to population. New 
counties were necessary. It does appear, however, that the con- 
tinued process of county formation in Missouri until the latter part 
of the 1840's, as directed by the Democratic majority in the General 
Assembly, played an important role in the creation of the votes that 
sent Benton to the Senate for such a long period of time. 


county making necessarily all a form of ‘‘party politics’ 


NRevised Statutes of Missouri, 1845, p. 336. 
12On the basis of the voting record of 1844 and 1850, 21 of the additional representatives were 
allotted to anti-Benton counties, two to Benton counties, and five to doubtful counties. For more 
detailed account of this action see McClure, Opposition in Missouri to Thomas Hart Benton. 
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VIGNETTES OF FAMOUS MISSOURIANS 


BY DOROTHY J. CALDWELL* 


A flower-loving Englishman who developed a famous St. Louis 
botanical garden, a Missouri frontier soldier who served as the first 
governor of the vast Territory of Wisconsin, and the son of a noted 
Southeast Missouri lead miner who carried out his father’s plan for 
the colonization of Texas are the subjects of the following sketches. 
These biographies were released to the newspapers of the State in 
July, August, and September, 1958, under the title, ‘“This Week in 
Missouri History.” 


References accompany each article for those who may wish 
additional information. 


AN ENGLISH-BORN ST. LOUIS MERCHANT FOUNDED AND EN- 
DOWED A WORLD-FAMOUS BOTANICAL GARDEN IN MISSOURI 


Released July 10, 1958 


On his private country estate, now a part of South St. Louis, an 
English-born St. Louis hardware merchant developed a botanical 
garden which became one of the show places of the Nation, a 
renowned scientific center, and the largest botanical garden in the 
world maintained without support from federal, state, or city 
sources. Who was he? 


*Dorothy J. Caldwell, B.S., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; B.F.A., B.J., and 
M.A., University of Missouri; now research associate at The State Historical Society of Missouri 
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1. What was his background? 


The son of an English manufacturer, he was born in Sheffield in 
1800. He attended Mill Hill School near London, built on the 
site of the former home of an eminent English botanist. Sailing 
with his father to Canada in 1818, he investigated business 
prospects in New York and New Orleans before coming to 
St. Louis in 1819. 


2. How did he build his fortune in 
St. Louis? 


With a small stock of hard- 
ware he set up business on the 
St. Louis levee in an upstairs 
room where he also lived. 
From this humble beginning 
he became one of the fore- 
most importers and outfitters 
in the West. When he was 40 
years old he retired to enjoy 
the one-fourth million dollar 
fortune which he had 










accumulated. 



















What did he do after his retire- Encycl. of the Hist. of St. Louis, 1V 


ment? He Gave a Garden and Park to 
St. Louis 

For ten years he was a world 

traveler. From his observations of English gardens he conceived 
the plan for developing a public garden at Tower Grove, his 
St. Louis country estate, and from famous botanist friends he 
learned that he might also make the garden useful to science. 
The first of its kind in the United States, it was opened to visitors 
in 1860 under the official name of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
but during his lifetime it was popularly known as Mr. S---’s 
Garden. Adjacent to the garden he laid out Tower Grove Park, 
which he gave to St. Louis in 1867. He founded and endowed the 
Washington University School of Botany in 1885. 


What were his other gifts to St. Louis? 


He contributed to St. Louis art by placing in the garden and park 
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bronze and marble statues and busts representative of famous 
personages and executed by famous sculptors. His gift of the 
historical library of the late Episcopal Bishop C. F. Robertson to 
the Missouri Historical Society in 1886 marked the foundation of 
the society’s library. With a quiet reverence for growing things, 
he personally supervised the garden and park until his death in 
1889. He was buried in the garden beneath a marble sarcophagus 
bearing his sculptured recumbent figure. 


What were some of the provisions of his will? 


He left the major portion of his property, valued at approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, to a board of trustees to administer the 
garden. In accordance with his wishes his city home was removed 
to the garden in 1891 and rebuilt as the north wing of the 
Administration Building. He set aside funds for an annual 
sermon on “The wisdom and goodness of God as shown in the 
growth of flowers, fruit, and other products of the vegetable 
kingdom,” for annual trustees’ and gardeners’ banquets, and for 
annual prizes to be awarded at a St. Louis flower show. 
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Lewis Publishing Company 


The Italian Garden, in the Missouri Botanical Garden 
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6. How have his plans for the Garden been carried out? 


Since his death the 75-acre garden has continued as a show place 
and a research and educational center. For more than 50 years 
chrysanthemum and orchid shows have been held there annually. 
In 1925 a 1,600-acre arboretum at Gray Summit, Missouri, was 
established in connection with the garden. His Tower Grove 
country home is now a museum. Commemorative tablets mark 
the historic structures of the garden and in 1935 markers were 
placed along the gardenway named for him, extending along U. S. 
Highway 66 from St. Louis to the arboretum. The 150th anniver- 
sary of his birth was celebrated with ceremonies in the garden, 

July 23, 1950. | 


7. What was his name? 
Henry Shaw. 


[References: Thomas Dimmock, Henry Shaw, A Biography (St. Louis, 1942), reprinted from 
the First Annual Report of the garden, 1890; Howard L. Conard, editor, Encyclopedia of the History 
of Missouri (New York, 1901), V, 575-76; Dumas Malone, editor, Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1935), XVII, 38-39; ‘‘Henry Shaw's Alma Mater and Peter Collinson,"’ Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin, XIX (May 1931); “Henry Shaw—A Pictorial Biography,”’ Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin, XLII (June 1954); ‘“‘Henry Shaw,"’ Missouri Historical Review, XXXV 
(October 1940), 440-41.] 













THIS MISSOURI FRONTIER SOLDIER SERVED AS FIRST GOVERNOR 
OF THE TERRITORY OF WISCONSIN 








Released August 7, 1958 








Elected territorial delegate from Wisconsin in 1841, he was 
seated in Congress with his son, a native-born Missourian who 
served as territorial delegate from lowa, and his half brother, 
Lewis F. Linn, U. S. Senator from Missouri. Who was he? 













1. What was his background? 


Born at Post Vincennes (Vincennes, Indiana) in 1782, his early 
years were spent with his mother in Kentucky. At the age of 14 
he joined his father, a prominent settler in Ste. Genevieve 
District. In 1800 he married Christina McDonald, 15, who lived 
near St. Louis. 
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2. What did he do in Missouri? 


He helped his father in the pioneer occupations of salt making, 
farming, and lead mining. Appointed deputy sheriff of Ste. Gene- 
vieve District in 1805, he succeeded his father as sheriff in 1806, 
holding the office for 15 years. He left Ste. Genevieve in 1806 to 
join the Aaron Burr expedition for Southwestern conquest. After 
learning that the President 
had proclaimed the expedi- 
tion unlawful, he returned, 
only to find that he had been 
indicted for treason by a 
grand jury. He surrendered, 
gave bail, and then rolled up 
his sleeves and whipped nine 
of the grand jurors. He 
served as a trustee of Ste. 
Genevieve Academy in 1808 
and as one of the framers of 
Missouri's first constitution 
in 1820. 


3. What were his activities in the 
War of 1812? 





Courtesy State Hist. Soc. of lowa 


Appointed major general of 

militia in the War of 1812, he He Served as Terr. Governor, 

blo tee at SO el Delegate, and U. S. Senator from 

ea a force Of JW vo unteers Wisconsin 

and some 40 friendly Shaw- 

nees to the relief of Boon’s Lick settlers in present-day Howard 

and Cooper counties in Missouri. Promising to spare the lives of 

a band of hostile Miamis if they would surrender, he defended 

’ them from irate Boon’s Lick troops who sought revenge for the 
slaying of a prominent settler. 





4. How did he gain later prominence? 


y In 1827 he joined the rush to the lead mines in the Upper 

Mississippi Valley, finally settling in the present Iowa County, 
e Wisconsin, then in Michigan Territory. He commanded troops 
d in the Winnebago War of 1827, and his brilliant victories in the 


Black Hawk War in 1832 brought him into national prominence. 
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O. E. Berninghaus, Capitol Lunette 


He Accepts the Surrender of the Miami Indians, 1814 


He was appointed major of mounted rangers for frontier defense 
and, when that force was replaced by the first regiment of U. S. 
Dragoons in 1833, he was chosen colonel. From recruiting head- 
quarters at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, he led the dragoons on 
gruelling expeditions to the headwaters of Red River in 1834 and 
the Colorado Rockies in 1835. 


What important public posts did he hold in Wisconsin? 


In 1836 he was appointed Governor and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs of the Territory of Wisconsin, which included the present 
states of Wisconsin and lowa and portions of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. As territorial governor he secured the cession of Indian 
claims to vast areas of land in the territory. He continued as 
Governor of Wisconsin Territory after the Territory of lowa was 
cut away in 1838. Replaced by a Whig in 1841, he was imme- 
diately elected Congressional delegate from the Territory, 
serving until his reappointment as territorial governor in 1845. 
With the admission of Wisconsin to statehood in 1848 he was 
elected one of the first two U. S. senators from the state, serving 
until 1857. He died at the home of his son in Burlington, lowa, 
in 1867. 
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6. How is his memory honored? 


A town in lowa and a Wisconsin town and county bear his name. 
His marble bust stands in the governor’s room of the Wisconsin 
capitol, and a lunette depicting the surrender of the Miami 
Indians to him in 1814 hangs in the Missouri capitol. 


What was his name? 


~ 


Henry Dodge. 


[References: History of Southeast Missouri (Chicago, 1888), 244-45; Louis Houck, History of 
Missouri (Chicago, 1908), III, 119-24, 259; Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary 
of American Biography (New York, 1943), V, 348-49; Louis Pelzer, Henry Dodge (Iowa City, 1911); 
William Salter, ‘Henry Dodge,’ Jowa Historical Record, V, 337-361; VI, 391-422, 445-467; VII, 
101-119; VIII, 251-267, 297-317.] 


THIS SOUTHEAST MISSOURIAN IS CALLED ‘*“*THE FATHER 
OF TEXAS” 


Released September 4, 1958 


After the loss of his family’s extensive lead mining and commer- 
cial interests in Southeast Missouri in the financial panic of 1819, he 
carried to successful completion his father’s plan for Texan coloniza- 
tion. Who was he? 


1. What was his background? 


Born in Wythe County, Vir- 

ginia, in 1793, he moved with 

his family to Mine a Breton 

(Potosi) in Southeast Mis- 

souri in 1798, where his father ° 
engaged in lead mining and 

related industries. He was 

educated in Connecticut and 

at Transylvania University, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 





2. What did he do in Missouri? 





He served as representative Ellison Photo Co., Austin, Tex. 
in the Missouri territorial 


; - “The Fath f T i 
legislature from 1815 to 1819 ee ee 
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and as ensign in the militias of Ste. Genevieve and Washington 
counties in the War of 1812. Hoping to prevent the loss of family 
holdings, he assumed management of his father’s lead mines and 
store at Mine a Breton in 1817. He was elected in 1818 a director 
of the Bank of St. Louis, which his father had helped to organize. 
After the failure of the bank and the collapse of the family 
fortune in 1819 he moved to Arkansas Territory and after a few 
months relocated in New Orleans. 


How did he carry out his father’s plans for Texan colonization? 


He made plans to join his father who, in an effort to win back 
family prosperity, had gone to San Antonio in 1820 to secure 
from Spanish officials permission to settle 300 American families 
in Texas. Learning of his father’s death in 1821, he left for Texas 
to confirm the grant and to select for the colony a well-watered 
site bordering the Gulf. The Americatis, many of whom were 
from Missouri, began to arrive in 1821, and by 1832 there were 
8,000 in his colonies. Until 1828 he exercised almost complete 
civil and military control over the colonists, authorized the 
admission of immigrants and, acting with a representative of the 
Mexican Govefnment, invested settlers with land titles. By 
unceasing diligence, unswerving loyalty to Mexico, and skillful 
diplomacy, he procured from the Mexican Government laws 
favorable to colonization. He stood always ready to guard the 
interest of Americans without regard for pecuniary award. 


What caused a change in his attitude toward Texan independence? 


The enactment in 1830 of unfavorable immigration and tariff laws 
by the Mexican Government made it increasingly difficult to 
reconcile the Texan colonists to his cautious attitude toward 
Mexican rule. Somewhat against his better judgment he carried 
petitions for the organization of Texas as a separate state to 
Mexico for approval in 1833. There he was imprisoned for more 
than a year on the baseless charge of attempting to revolutionize 
Texas and annex it to the United States. Afterward, convinced 
that Texas could adhere to Mexico only if allowed to become a 
separate state under democratic rule, he served as the civil head 
of Anglo-American Texas, and after war was declared in October, 
1835, he commanded Texas volunteers against the Mexicans at 
San Antonio. In December, 1835, he was sent by the Texas 








6. 





437-41; Missouri Gazette, April 24, 1818; Walter Prescott Webb, editor-in-chief, The Handbook of 
Texas (Austin, 1952), I, 81-85.] 
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provisional government as one of three commissioners to the 
United States to enlist financial aid and sympathy. 


Whai office did he hold in the Republic of Texas? 


Deteated as a candidate for 
the presidency of the Repub- 
lic of Texas in 1836, he 
accepted appointment as 
secretary of state. But he did 
not live to reap the reward of 
his labors. Contracting pneu- 
monia, he died in December, 
1836. He was buried near 
Peach Point Plantation, the 
Texas home of his sister. He 
had never married. 


How is his memory honored? 


In 1910 his remains were rein- 
terred in the Texas State 
Cemetery at Austin, where a 
bronze statue surmounts his 
grave. In San Felipe State 
Park, which includes the site 
of his colony headquarters, 


stand his statue and a replica 





Ellison Photo Co., Austin, Tex. 


His Statue in the Texas State 
Cemetery 


of his home. The Texas capital 


and a Texas county are named for him. His name will be included 
in the National Cowboy Hall of Fame to be constructed in 


Oklahoma City. 


What was his name? 


Stephen F. Austin. 


[References: Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen Austin (Dallas, 1925); Eugene C. Barker, 
“Stephen F. Austin and the Independence of Texas,’’ The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association (Austin, 1910), XIII, 257-84; Louis Houck, History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908), III, 
6-8, 


103, 107; Allen Johnson, editor, Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), I, 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


Missouri has just completed a period of active participation in an 
important centennial observance, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the inauguration of the Butterfield Overland Mail. Appropriate 
ceremonies were held at St. Louis and at every community between 
Tipton and the State line on the centennial caravan route. The 
caravan, which formed at Tipton on September 16, proceeded at 
state coach speed to San Francisco, where it arrived on October 10. 
Shortly after the caravan’s arrival a quantity of philatelic mail was 
placed aboard a new American Airlines jet liner, which made the 
return to St. Louis in three hours. 


Missourians will soon be called upon to play an important role in 
another centennial observance. The President has appointed a 
Civil War Centennial Commission, headed by General Ulysses S. 
Grant, III, to coordinate the anniversary observance on the national 
level. Governor James T. Blair, Jr., created a Civil War Centennial 
Commission of Missouri by proclamation on July 2. 


Many Missourians were ill at ease a century ago because they 
sensed the storm which was gathering in the Nation. Although they 
hoped to remain neutral in case of armed combat, which they had 
already experienced on the western border, the State’s strategic 
position and the variety of interests among its people denied 
this desire. 


From May 10, 1861, when General Nathaniel Lyon and his 
United States troops captured Camp Jackson on the outskirts of 
St. Louis, until April 9, 1865, Missouri was an armed camp. During 
that time more than 1,100 skirmishes and battles were fought within 
the State, and over 109,000 Missourians enlisted in the Union 
armies to fight 30,000 of their neighbors who served under the 
Confederate flag. 


Because of the impact which the war had upon the State, it is 
entirely appropriate that we recognize the anniversaries of Civil 
War events and help to perpetuate their memories as an important 
part of our heritage. 
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MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months of May, June, and July, 1958, the 
following members of the Society have increased its membership 
as indicated: 

NINE NEW MEMBERS 
Dille, Harry C., Kansas City 
Ellis, Emmett, Warrensburg 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 
Thomas, Ralph S., Independence 
Wisdom, W. W., Tipton 

FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Inglish, Sumter R., Arlington, Va. 

March, David D., Kirksville 

Okenfuss, Vera, Ste. Genevieve 

Parks, C. F., Long Beach, Calif. 
Woodyard, Minnie Thornton, Pueblo, Colo. 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Davis, Homer R., Kansas City Lippitt, Mrs. Louese B., Meadville 
Grote, Joseph A., St. Louis Oliver, Mrs. Minnie, Higginsville 
Impey, David E., Houston Sheppard, Mrs. Charles, Springfield 


Lembcke, John, Springfield 


rwWO NEW MEMBERS 


Blanton, C. L., Jr., Sikeston Kranson, Seymour J., Independence 
Boren, Henry F., New Wells Lienhard, John H., Bellwood, Illinois 
Burton, Mrs. Maud B., Macon Maupin, Mrs. Olive, Truth or-Conse- 
Campbell, C. H., Crestwood quences, N. Mex. 
Davis, True, St. Joseph * Potter, Mrs. C. E., St. Louis 
Dietrich, Benj. F., Cape Girardeau Price, R. B., Columbia 
Dixon, Hosea J., Noel Roark, Mrs. I. L., Clarksburg 
Dundon, Mrs. Mary Lou, Jefferson Sittler, Orville E., Moberly 

City Stewart, Carroll L., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dunlap, Richard L., Kansas City Stine, Adele H., Webster Groves 
Gahan, E. J., Perryville Zoller, C. E., Ferguson 


Golladay, Mrs. J. E., Otterville 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Achelpohl, Kurt, St. Charles Andrews, Mrs. Clarice B., Frederick- 
Anderson, Mrs. Henry, Albuquerque, town 
New Mexico Arvin, Mrs. W. B., Mexico 
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Barlow, Mrs. George H., Farmington 

Barron, Leota, Clarksville 

Bean, Lyle H., North Kansas City 

Bowling, Robert, Sturgeon 

Britt, Ernest, St. Louis County 

Brockett, Mrs. E. E., Springfield 

Brown, Edwin, Marshall 

Bruun, J. A., Kansas City 

Buckner, Wyman A., Desloge 

Butterfield, Herbert F., Marshall 

Chadeayne, Henry F., St. Louis 

Colley, Vic, Mt. Vernon 

Dawson, Bill, Tipton 

Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 

Disney, William E., Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Edmonds, A. H., Kansas City 

Emmons, John W., Kirkwood 


Faubion, Mrs. Mary T., North Holly- 


wood, Calif. 
Finley, Harold E., Carrollton 
Forbes, Gerald E., Columbia 
Foster, P. F., Arbela 
French, Frank S., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fultz, C. N., Cape Girardeau 
Funk, Mrs. Arthur L., Lebanon 
Gahn, James Dawson, Elsberry 
Gardner, Mrs. Ernest, Edina 
Gill, Roy A., Kirkwood 
Goodson, Mrs. G. A., New Cambria 
Greene County Historical Society, 

Springfield 
Harris, Mark P., Columbia 
Hazelton, Mary Casteel, Princeton 
Heare, Mrs. Georgia B., Collins 
Higginbotham, Julia, Kansas City 
Hiller, Mrs. Osee L., Kahoka 
Hobbs, Mrs. John W., Jefferson City 
Hollenbeck, L. M., Sikeston 
Hoover, Mrs. Chester T., Laclede 
Hunter, Mrs. S. L., New Madrid 
Hurley, Maxine, Independence 
Jensen, Mrs. H. W., Carthage 
Kitchen, George, North Kansas City 
Kuhlman, Charles H., St. Louis 
Lambrechts, Elva, St. Louis 
Lee, Robert Jacquot, Eminence 
Leech, M. P., Fayette 


Lemmon, Sidney, Kansas City 

Lyons, Mrs. William F., Higginsville 

McNamara, Robert L., Columbia 

McQuoid, Mrs. Willard G., University 
City 

Massie, Gerald R., Jefferson City 

Maxwell, A. L., Lexington 

Meinershagen, Fred, Columbia 

Middleton, Mrs. E. B., Springfield 

Miles, Kathleen White, Warsaw 

Moore, Mrs. Cecil F., Kansas City 

Murray, Arthur R., Springfield 

Murray, J. E., Kansas City 

Nicholas, Mr. & Mrs. Eugene, Valley 
Park 

Ohlhausen, Marie, Weston 

Osborn, Mr. & Mrs. J. A., Lebanon 

Parsons, Mrs. Jesse H., Otterville 

Phillips,-Ernest S., Buckner 

Pilling, Mrs. George H., Compton, 
Calif. 

Price, Albert M., Columbia 

Reed, Mrs. Mabel, St. Clair 

Reinecke, Mrs. Louise, St. Louis 

Rhodius, Mrs. Richard, Kirkwood 

Richardson, L. F., Nevada 

Riddle, Mrs. Cordie, Green Castle 

Roberts, Mrs. M. G., St. Joseph 

Robinett, P. M., Mountain Grove 

Rowlen, W. M., Centralia 

Rusk, J. Monroe, Linneus 

Sampson, Donald, Crestwood 

Seay, George R., Kansas City 

Sheldon, Mrs. V. B., Hannibal 

Shippee, J. Mett, North Kansas City 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 

Siegismund, W. H., Rockville 

Simmons, Russell R., Potosi 

Slater, R. C., La Salle, Ill. 

Smiser, Mrs. A. Lee, Warrensburg 

Somerville, George W., Chillicothe 

Spence, E. L., Kennett 

Stephens, Mrs. Grover F., Marshall 

Stephens, James W., Kansas City 

Stockard, Alden, Jefferson City 

Tompkins, R. V., Greenville, South 
Carolina 

Van Houten, Ralph, Clarence 
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Voertman, Russell, Kansas City 
Vollmar, Mrs. Joseph E., Ladue 
Walther, Elizabeth, Cape Girardeau 
Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
Winans, Mrs. E. S., Shelbina 






Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 
Wolfe, Mrs. Bill F., Pueblo, Colorado 
Wood, Mrs. Benson, Jefferson City 
Wood, R. F., Warrensburg 


NEW MEMBERS IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Three hundred and thirty-nine applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months of May, June, 
and July, 1958. The total annual and life memberships as of 


August 1, 1958, was 11,099. 
The new members are: 


Abbey, Charles O., Platte City 

Abney, Mrs. Ruby, Little Rock, Ark. 

Aker, M. D., Warrensburg 

Akers, Mrs. Pauline W., Holliday 

Albers, Clifford H., St. Louis 

Alden, William F., Kansas City 

Allen, R. E., Perry LIFE 

Allott, Mrs. L. R., Pueblo, Colo. 

Ames, Jack, Jr., Columbia 

Anderson, A. D., Norborne 

Anderson, Mr. & Mrs. J. A., Jefferson 
City 

Anderson, Mrs. L. J., Callao 

Atkinson, Mrs. G. E., Rogersville 

Bader, Bernetta, Ste. Genevieve 

Banks, J. Eugene, New York, N. Y. 

Banta, E. T., Potosi 

Bartlett, W. C., Jr., St. Joseph 

Daskett, Edgar D., Columbia 

Bates, G. Comer, Kansas City 

Bayer, Henry F., Jr., St. Joseph 

Beale, Mr. and Mrs. A. E., Sedalia 

Bell, Robert L., Lexington 

Belt, William A., St. Louis County 

Besel, Helen, Cape Girardeau 

Bessmer, Louise C., Independence 

Blair, David, Joplin 

Bond, Richard W., Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

Boughan, T. C., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Boyer, Mrs. Wallace, Gorin 

Bradford, B. Bruce, Kansas City, Kan. 

Bradley, Mrs. C. A., Kansas City 

Brasfield, Phyllis, Jefferson City 

Brauutigam, Paul A., Florissant 


Brinkmann, Mrs. William E., Fenton 

Brockway, Mrs. M. J., Moberly 

Brooke, Ora A., Callao 

Brown, Elmer B., Warrensburg 

Brown, Margaret C., Springfield 

Bury, William E., Kirkwood 

Busch, Mr. & Mrs. Harold, Webster 
Groves 

Bushnell, Mrs. Sam C., Saint Charles 

Campbell, Charles, Crestwood 

Canaday, Dayton W., Saint Charles 

Cannon, James A., Elsberry 

Carey, Mrs. G. Todd, St. Joseph 

Carpenter, Marian E., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Caruthers, Mrs. Katie, Higginsville 

Castillon, Jerry R., Webster Groves 

Clark, W. A., Cape Girardeau 

Clements, Forrest, Arlington, Va. 

Cline, Carrie, Brazeau . 

Cloyd, William P., Forest Green 

Cockrill, Woodson, Mexico 

Conray, Michael, Salem 

Cooper, Mrs. Ruth D., Bothell, Wash. 

Cox, Dan H., Kansas City 

Coxhead, W. G., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Crabbs, Leo B., Jr., Kansas City 

Croley, G. C., Carthage 

Crump, Maude, Green Castle 

Cummings, Mrs. Pat, Carrollton 

Cunningham, Leonard, Caro, Michigan 

Cunningham, Mrs. Noel, Columbia 

Curl, Jean, Kansas City, Kans. 

Curtin, Mrs. Dave E., St. Joseph 
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Curtis, Ried, Bragg City 

Davey, S. T., Long Beach, Calif. 

Davis, Mrs. Emma, Weston 

Davis, James H., Springfield, Va. 

Davis, Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence, Centralia 

Davis, Mildred E., Cabool 

Deason, Lewis M., Arnold 

Decker, Robert D., Newburg 

Deppe, F. W., St. Louis 

Dille, Earl K., Brentwood 

Disney, Mrs. Ellis, Kansas City 

Disney, W. E., Charlottesville, Va. 

Dixon, Mrs. Edythe M., Noel 

Dodson, O. V., Nevada 

Douglas, James A., Chico, Calif. 

Doyle, Mrs. Thomas W., Curryville 
LIFE 

Dunklin, Maurice, Cape Girardeau 

Ebel, Fred W., Springfield 

Edwards, T. F., Kansas City 

Eichholtz, W. H., 

Elbring, August W., Jr., Clayton 

Elliott, R. Kenneth, Liberty 

Eydman, Mrs. Phillip, Jr., Ste. Gene- 


Syracuse 


vieve 
Fay, Mr. & Mrs. J. N., Ferguson 
Field, Frank D., St. Louis 
Finley, Charles H., Kirkwood 
Finley, Mrs. Roy, Tipton 
Finney, Mrs. Annabelle, St. Louis 
Floyd, Troy S., Berkeley, Calif. 
Fortner, N. L., St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Foster, Carroll, Lee’s Summit 
Fretwell, E. K., Westport, Conn. 
Freuler, A. L., St. Louis 
Friedrich, Eugene V., Kansas City 
Frisch, Donald, St. Louis 
Frye, Frank, Tipton 
Funk, Mrs. John, Columbia 
Galloway, Forrest, Rogersville 
Gangle, William T., St. Louis 
Garrison, Mrs. Alfred, Bartlesville, 
Okla. 
George, Otho, Ellington 
German, George J., Dallas, Texas 
Gibbons, Jack John, Kansas City, Kan. 
Gilbert, Francis A., Levasy 


Gilbreath, Mrs. C. Byron, Diamond 


Goll, G. W., Jr., Prairie Village, Kans. 

Goodnight, Coy O., Jane 

Graber, Sam, Dexter 

Graham, Mrs. Russell, Danville, Ill. 

Grant, Amos, Omaha, Nebraska 

Grass, Mrs. Harry W., Ste. Genevieve 

Griffith, Mr. & Mrs. William, Sand 
Coulee, Montana 

Grubb, Mrs. Bessie F., Rolla 

Guinan, Mrs. Inez, Washington, D. C. 

Guthrie, David B., Clayton 

Hackman, Wilbert, Marthasville 

Haer, Bessie, Little Rock, Ark. 

Hagler, D. Harland, Clayton 

Hale, George, Jr., Sikeston 

Haley, Roy, La Mesa, Calif. 

Hall, Mabel Irene, Kahoka 

Harnish, Eugene A., Independence 

Harper, Mrs. R. W., Kansas City 

Haston, Mrs. Norman C., Higginsville 

Hatler, M. Waldo, Neosho 

Hazlett, James A., Kansas City 

Hedgepeth, T. H., Cassville 

Henke, Charles, Malta Bend 

Herde, H. A., St. Louis 

Herod, J. W., Cape Girardeau 

Hickman, Holme, Hannibal 

Hindman, Kenneth, Macon 

Hodge, Raymond, Arnold 

Hodge, Mrs. W. B., West Plains 

Holmes, Theodore K., III, Laddonia 

Hoover, Mrs. Charles, Auxvasse 

Hopper, Lawrence L., Independence 

Hopper, Thomas C., Independence 

Howard, E. Kile, North Kansas City 

Hudson, Robert H., Affton 

Ihrig, B. B., Smithton 

Impey, Mr. & Mrs. D. E., Jr., Floris- 
sant 

Jacobs, Alma, St. Louis 

James, J. D., Kansas City 

Jameson, Mrs. Reginald, Clarksville 

Jenkins, Paul, Cape Girardeau 

Jensen, Mrs. Orvel E., Portland, Ore. 

Jensen, Winston H., Carthage 

Johnson, Robert L., Warrensburg 

Johnson, Mrs. Sam, Forest Green 

Jonas, Mrs. Roland G., St. Louis 
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Jones, Mrs. Robert, Richmond Heights 

Kacey, Mrs. Paul E., Arbela 

Kalen, K. E., Kansas City 

Kappler, D. J., Kansas City 

Kauffman, Mrs. Alice R., Wellington 

Kelsch, Gerald T., Peoria, Illinois 

Kern, Edwin Z., Affton 

Kerr, R. H., Rolla LIFE 

Kimmel, Mrs. Helen, Maryville 

King, Josie Potts, Blue Springs 

Kirstetter, J. R., Homewood, Illinois 

Kleitsch, Mrs. Donald W., Webster 
Groves 

Knight, Mrs. Marian, Sedalia 

Koppeis, C. E., Farmington 

Kruger, Mrs. Frank, Blackwater 

Kuelper, Walter, St. Louis 

Lacy, W. C., Kansas City 

Lammert, W. B., St. Louis 

Laney, Mrs. Edith C., Webster 
Groves 

Larberg, Mrs. Herbert, San Diego, 
Calif. 

LaTour, George, Jennings 

Laycox, Mayme, Kansas City 

Lehner, John E., Lebanon 

Leuer, Perry J., New Madrid 

Lightfoot, B. B., Springfield 

Lindgren, A. W., Kansas City 

Linneus High School, Linneus 

Lippitt, A. H., Wichita, Kans. 

Lippitt, A. Warren, Northbrook, III. 

Little, E. Margaret, Queen City 

Llewellyn, Mrs. Robert, Pueblo, Colo. 

Louk, Frank T., Clayton 

Lowrey, J. B., Columbia 

McCord, J. H., St. Joseph 

McKinney, Uel L., Jr., Marshall 

McReynolds, Edwin C., Norman, Okla. 

Magaz, Robert, Webster Groves. 

Magruder, Mr. & Mrs. C. E., Shelbina 

Mary Lou's Beauty Shop, Jackson 

Mathews, Paul W., Columbia 

Maupin, Oscar, Hemet, Calif. 

Maupin, Rice, Monroe City 

May, John T., Kansas City 

Mears, John D., St. Louis 

Meierhoff, E. F., Kansas City 


Mendenhall, Judith, Sun Valley, Calif. 

Meredith, Kenneth, Kansas City 

Miller, Charles F., Troy 

Minor, Mrs. M. L., Kansas City 

Missouri State Library (2), Jefferson 
City 

Mitchell, Vernon D., Independence 

Moneymaker, G. E., Newburg 

Montgomery, John S., Normandy 

Moomaw, Mrs. Sarah B., Staunton, 
Va. 

Moore, Hugh L., Fayette 

Moore, Mrs. Melvin H., Kirkwood 

Moreland, A. L., Independence 

Morris, John A., Jefferson City 

Mueller, Martin J., Kansas City LIFE 

Murphy, Stanley O., Desloge 

Musick, Sam, Tipton 

Myers, Don, Hannibal 

Myers, Mrs. Josephine, Kansas City 

Nall, Tom I., Kansas City 

Neas, Mr. & Mrs. Guy B., Odessa, Tex. 

Newman, Mr. & Mrs. Frank H., Inde- 
pendence 

Nichols, Theodore, Chillicothe 

Nickel, Kenneth G., Affton 

Nicol, Mrs. Erwin M., Blue Springs 

Norman, Arthur Buel, Knobnoster 

Osborn, Mrs. Joseph A., St. Louis 

Owens, Sister M. Lilliana, St. Louis 

Parks, Fletcher, Long Beach, Calif. 

Parkville High School, Parkville 

Parmentier, Clifford J., St. Louis 

Pasley, Gordon, Laddonia 

Patterson, Mrs. Ralph, Mission, Kans. 

Patterson, Robert C., Braymer 

Patton, L. P., Macon 

Peerman, Mrs. J. L., Jackson 

Peters, Shelley F., Merriam, Kans. 

Peterson, A. D., Gorin 

Pipes, Gerald H., Galena LIFE 

Platt, Mrs. Jean G. B., North Kansas 
City 

Poe, Marvin, Jackson 

Pratt, L. B., Jefferson City 

Prenger, Mrs. Ralph B., Jefferson City 

Redman, Mr. & Mrs. H. A., Odessa, 
Tex. 
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Reed, John J., Frontenac 
Reid, Carrie C., Ashland, Oregon 
Reid, Martha E., Kansas City 
Rice, Mrs. Ora Mae, Laddonia 
Richardson, J., Chicago, IIl. 
Richardson, Scovel, New York, N. Y. 
Robertson, Donald L., Chillicothe 
Robinett, James L., Jr., Springfield 
LIFE 
Robinson, Mrs. Daisy P., 


LIFE 


Big Lake, 
Minn. 
Roesch, Otto E., Pierce City 
Rogers, Lawrence G., St. Louis 
Schmid, Mrs. Julian, Springfield 
Schmidle, Mr. & Mrs. A. E., St. Louis 
Schwarberg, Mrs. E. J., Hannibal 
Scott, W. R., St. Charles 
Scott, William P., Monett 
Scrutchfield, Foster B., Moberly 
Seabough, Jerry F., Brunswick 
Searcy, Ira W., Trenton 
Sears, Richard, Milan 
See, T. J. J., Vallejo, Calif. LIFE 
Shangler, Charles, Kansas City 
Sherrell, Owen, Kennett LIFE 
Sherwood, Mrs. H. E., Wyaconda 
Shoults, Mrs. Helen, Jackson 
Sims, Thomas H., Kansas City 
Smith, Kenneth E., Normandy 
Smith, Maurine, Kansas City 
Smith, Norman, Mount Vernon 


Smith, Mrs. Ralph W., Ste. Genevieve 


Smith, Thomas A., Hannibal 
Smithson, Lowell L., Kansas City 
LIFE 
Snodgrass, L. G., North Kansas City 
Snyder, Mrs. Bernice, Dallas, Tex. 
Soetaert, Mrs. Opal, Kansas City 
Spence, George, Charlottesville, Va. 
Stafford, James M., Lexington 
Stephens, Mrs. Charles P., Mendon 
Stidham, J. H., Fulton LIFE 
Stone, James L., Moberly 
Stover, Mrs. Norman, Columbia 
Stover, Mrs. Stanley, Edina 
Street, Raymond, Sturgeon 


Sullivan, Mrs. Norman W., Hickman 
Mills 





Taylor, Marjorie, Virginia, Illinois 

Thaman, Sister Mary P., St. Louis 

Thiel, Clarence, Tipton 

Thomas, C. W., Tipton 

Thomas, Mrs. H. E., Aztec, New Mex- 
ico 

Thomas, W. E., Belleville, Illinois 

Thurlo, D. E., Bosworth 

Tisdale, Lilburn L., High Ridge 

Todd, A. E., Marshfield 

Turner, Noble W., Chillicothe 

Twitty, Lynn, Sikeston 

University of 
| ae A 

Utterback, Mrs. Marvin, De Witt 

Van der Maas, John P., Muscatine, Ia. 

Vanwinkle, Karl, Appleton City 

Vaughan, Manie, Clarksburg 

Vickrey, Josephine F., Independence 

Viles, Mrs. Charles, Bolivar 

Vogt, Elaine, Higginsville 

Vollmar, Mrs. Joseph J., Glenview, III. 

Wahlert, Mrs. William E., Clayton 

Wake, Harry, Silver Spring, Maryland 

Waldram, Mrs. George, Washington 

Walker, Mrs. Marie A., 
City 

Warfel, George L., Hyattsville, Mary- 
land 

Warfel, Robert S., Cheverly, Maryland 

Watkins, H. L. Chesterfield 

Wayman, Bertha, St. Louis 

Wettengel, Charles A., Webster Groves 

White, William T., Carterville, Il. 

Wholf, Richard Y., Kansas City 

Williams, Edward, Overland 

Williams, Freeman, Eminence 

Williams, Stanley E., Kirksville 

Williamson, Mrs. Edith, Springfield 

Wilson, L. G., Alton 

Winans, A. Paul, Jr., Warrensburg 

Wirthman, Frederick G., Kansas City 

Wolf, Mrs. Ruby B., Marceline 

Wood, Mrs. Charles H., Webster 
Groves 

Wood, Frank & family, Macon 

Woods, Mrs. Turner, Tipton 

Wright, Harry M., Kirksville 


Rochester, Rochester, 


University 
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Wright, Lester S., Kansas City, Kans. York, Mrs. Edna L., Downing 
Wynne Public Library, Wynne, Ark. Young, Evan J., Manchester 
Yancey, T. R., New York, N. Y. Ziske, Mr. & Mrs. Ted, Salem 
Yoder, Walter C., Moberly 


CHESTER A. BRADLEY 


Chester A. Bradley, editor of the ‘‘Missouri Notes’’ column in 
the Kansas City Star, died in a Kansas City hospital on July 1. The 
veteran newspaperman, who began his career with the Moberly 
Democrat and Moberly Monitor-Index in 1921, had been with the 
Star since 1945. 

When the Kansas City Star and Times were given the Newspaper 
Historical Award by The State Historical Society in 1949 for their 
outstanding contribution to the history of Missouri, recognition was 
given to Mr. Bradley for his work. And in 1951 he was given special 
recognition when the Star received an award from the American 
Association for State and Local History for its articles on the 
Middle West. 

Mr. Bradley knew and loved Missouri, and he spent his life 
learning all he could about the State. On his death the Star said of 
his ‘“‘Missouri Notes’ column, ““Through the excerpts from papers 
throughout the state, Mr. Bradley kept readers informed on what 
was going on in other communities, enlivened by his own comment 
and the wit and humor of the country editors.” 

Mr. Bradley, who is survived by his wife, one son, and two 
daughters, all of Kansas City, had served continuously as a 
trustee of The State Historical Society since his first election on 
October 17, 1947. 

ISRAEL A. SMITH 


Israel A. Smith of Independence, president of the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, was fatally injured in 
an automobile accident near Pattonsburg on June 14 and died in a 
Bethany hospital a short time later. President Smith was born on 
February 2, 1876, at Plano, Illinois, and moved with his parents to 
Lamoni, lowa, at the age of five. Here he attended Graceland 
College, 1895-1897, and actively entered church work, serving as 
associate editor of Saints’ Herald, 1908-1913. 

President Smith served in the lowa General Assembly, 1911-1912, 
received his LL. B. from Lincoln-Jefferson University, Hammond, 
Indiana, in 1912, and was admitted to the Iowa bar in the same year. 
In 1913 he moved to Independence, where he practiced law until 
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1938, when he became associated with President Frederick M. Smith 
of the R. L. D. S. as counselor. In 1940 he was ordained a member of 
the presidency. In 1943-1944 he served in the Missouri Constitu- 
tional Convention, acting as chairman of the Committee of Public 
Health and Welfare. Mr. Smith’s long career in church work was 
climaxed with his election to the presidency in 1946, after which he 
devoted all his time and talents to church affairs. 

On October 17, 1947, President Smith became a trustee of The 
State Historical Society, a position which he held until his death. 
He was also a member of the board of the Jackson County Historical 
Society. Survivors include his son, Donald Carlos Smith, and 
family of Independence. 


FREDERIC A. CULMER 


Dr. Frederic A. Culmer, professor emeritus of history and politi- 
cal science at Central College, died in Fayette on August 18. Born 
in Margate, England, on December 2, 1883, Dr. Culmer came to the 
United States as a young man and worked in a Missouri stone 
quarry. After managing a store and serving as pastor of the Arcadia 
Methodist Church, he continued his education at Marvin College 
(Fredericktown, Missouri), Vanderbilt University, Central College, 
and the University of Missouri. He received an honorary doctor of 
divinity degree from Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
in 1928. 

Dr. Culmer taught at Morrisville College (Morrisville, Mis- 
souri) and Marvin College until 1915. He then went to Central, 
where he gave 40 years to the college and its students before acquir- 
ing emeritus status in 1954. 

Dr. Culmer's contributions to Missouri history include the 
discovery of a large collection of the papers of Judge Abiel Leonard 
of Howard County and the use of this material as the basis for a 
series of articles which appeared in the Review. He was also respon- 
sible for the gift of this 3,000-item collection to The State Historical 
Society, and it remains one of the largest and most significant single 
manuscript gifts which the Society holds. Dr. Culmer also wrote 
two volumes of Missouri history which have been popular in the 
schools of the State. 


One.of only eight living Honorary Members of The State Histori- 
cal Society, Dr. Culmer received this honor on November 1, 1957, 
after being cited as ‘‘historian, writer, and associate contributor to 
the Society of the Abiel Leonard Manuscript Collection.” 
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WARD L. SCHRANTZ 


Colonel Ward L. Schrantz, editorial writer of the Carthage Even- 
ing Press and veteran of the Mexican border strife of 1916, World 
War I, and World War II, died suddenly in Carthage on July 5. 

Born in Ohio on November 13, 1890, Colonel Schrantz came to 
Carthage as a child. Beginning newspaper work as a carrier, he rose 
rapidly to become circulation manager and then office manager for 
the Press. After World War II, in which he served as a troop 
transport commander, he became editorial and feature writer for 
the Press, his features dealing mainly with historical events of 
interest in the Carthage area. His outstanding written work was a 
book, Jasper County in the Civil War. 

In June, 1946, Colonel Schrantz received Missouri's highest 
military award, the Meritorious Military Service Medal, from 
Governor Forrest Donnell for his distinguished military service. 

Colonel Schrantz is survived by his wife and two daughters, 
Mrs. B. H. Sellers of Savannah, Georgia, and Miss Jeanne Schrantz 
of New York City. 


GOVERNOR BUYS MISSOURI'S FIRST STATE CAPITOL 


Governor James T. Blair, Jr., bought the first State capitol 
of Missouri at St. Charles from Bruce Barrington, St. Louis 
radio executive, on July 10 for 
$7,500. Governor Blair pur- 
chased the two-story brick build- 
ing with money originally 
advanced to Missouri by the 
Federal Government for pay- 
ment of Spanish-American War 
veterans. The Government has 
since waived all rights to 
the fund. 

The building served Missouri 
as statehouse from 1821 until 
1826, when the capital was 
moved to Jefferson City. Since 
then it has been used by a series 
of stores and resident tenants, 
and it has been vacant since 
Mr. Barrington purchased it 
two years ago. 





Missouri’s First State Capitol 
Building 
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MARK TWAIN SHRINE TO BE BUILT SOON 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens, better known by his pseudonym, 
Mark Twain, is to be honored with the construction of a shrine in the 
Mark Twain Park near Florida, 
Monroe County. Designed so 
that it can easily be enlarged in 
the future, the modernistic 
building will be located between 
Paris and Perry, atop a_ high 
bluff overlooking Salt River. 

The two-room cabin in which 
Clemens was born, furnished 





State Park Board 


Mark Twain Shrine, Florida, 


otis with many authentic pieces of 


furniture, silver, and other 
articles which he owned and used, will be moved inside the structure. 
The shrine library will include a large collection of first and other 
editions of Mark Twain's works and many articles and documents 
pertaining to his life. A fireproof vault will protect the most valu- 
able mementoes. 

The idea for the shrine originated in 1925 with the late H. J. 
“Tack” Blanton, then editor of the Paris Monroe County Appeal, 
who headed a campaign spon- 
sored by a group of Northeast 
Missouri newspaper people, 
known as the Mark Twain 
Memorial Park Association, to 
preserve the birthplace and buy 
over 100 acres of scenic river 
bluff land. The cabin, bought 
and given by M. A. Violette of 
Florida, was later moved to this 
site. The land and cabin have 
since been given to the State, which added 1,100 acres along Salt 
River to form the present Mark Twain Park. 





Mark Twain Birthplace 


This year a special session of the legislature appropriated 
$150,000 for the shrine. —The money became available on July 1, and 
the State Park Board has stated that construction will begin as soon 
as contracts can be let. Twenty-one representatives from various 
groups interested in the shrine met at the Mark Twain Cafe, Paris, 
on May 15 and, after discussion, unanimously endorsed the design 
prepared by James Terney, Kansas City architect. 
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ANDERSON HOUSE AND LEXINGTON BATTLEFIELD TO BECOME 
STATE PARK 


The State Park Board, meet- 
ing in Jefferson City on July 7, 
announced its acceptance of the 
Anderson House and the site of 
the Battle of Lexington as a gift 
to the State park system. The 
77-acre area, which lies north of 
Lexington between the city and 
the Missouri River, was donated 





by the Anderson House and 
Reinhart Studios 


Lexington Foundation, owner of 
& , The Anderson House 


the tract. 

In announcing its decision the Board noted the fine cooperation 
received from the Foundation, the county court, city officials, and 
private citizens. 

Colonel L. B. Wycoff, president of the Foundation, greeted the 
news by stating, ‘“This will make the Battlefield and the Anderson 
House rank with the best of the Civil War shrines.” 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE GRADUATE THESES, 1957 
The masters’ theses accepted by Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College during 1957 which are of interest to the Missouri 
historian include: 
Hill, Eloise Hamilton, ‘‘Langston Hughes: A Versatile Spokesman for the 
Negro Race”’ , 
James, Eugene LeRoy, ‘‘ The History of Lead Mining in Southeastern Missouri’”’ 
Laird, Pressly Alvin, ‘‘The Origin, Development, and Decline of the Office of 
Sheriff in the State of Missouri” 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1957 
The masters’ theses accepted by Saint Louis University during 
1957 which are of interest to the Missouri historian include: 
Kenney, Daniel Joseph, S. J., ‘History of the Saint Louis University Graduate 
School, 1834-1900” 
Wendel, George Dorian, ‘‘ The Saint Louis Mayoralty Primary Election of 1943: 
A Case-Study in Municipal Politics” 
The doctoral dissertation for the same period is: 


KKohn, Mervin, ‘“‘ The Saint Louis Merchant Dry Goods Wholesaler in Transition”’ 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY GRADUATE THESIS, 1957 
The master’s thesis accepted by the University of Kansas City 
during 1957 which is of interest to the Missouri historian is: 


Weddle, Frederick O., ‘ Philosophy and Development of Music in the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints” 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES, 1957 


The masters’ theses accepted by the University of Missouri dur- 
ing 1957 which are of interest to the Missouri historian include: 


Arney, Leland Joseph, “Industrial and Public Relations of the A. B. Chance 
Company”’ 

Cain, Marvin Russell, ‘Edward Bates: The Rise of a Western Politician, 
1814-1842” 

Davis, William Doyle, ‘‘ Farm Land Prices in Six Missouri Counties, 1947 to 1956” 

Large, John Judson, Jr., ‘‘The ‘Invisible Empire’ and Missouri Politics: The 
Influence of the Revived Ku Klux Klan in the Election Campaign of 1924 
as Reported in Missouri Newspapers” 

Sanders, Gordon Ray, ‘‘ A Survey of the Vocabulary of Seven Northeast Missouri 
Counties” 

Slavens, George Everett, “Lloyd C. Stark as a Political Reformer, 1936-1941" 

Smith, Russell Eugene, ‘‘ The Towns of the Missouri Valley: An Element of the 
Historical Geography of Missouri” 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period include: 

Blume, George Terrill, ‘Spatial and Social Relationships of Rural Churches in 
Six Selected Areas of Missouri”’ 

Dwyer, Robert Joseph, ‘‘A Study of Desegregation and Integration in Selected 


School Districts of Central Missouri” 
McCurdy, Mary Frances Lea, ‘‘Orators of the Pioneer Period in Missouri” 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1957 


The masters’ theses accepted by Washington University during 
1957 which are of interest to the Missouri historian include: 
Dahl, June Wilkinson, “‘ History of Kirkwood, Missouri, 1851-1869" 


Herman, Victor Paul, ‘‘ The Santa Fe Trail, 1845-1848" 
Otten, Herman John, ‘‘The Missouri Synod and Industry, 1865-1917" 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The board of directors of the Audrain County Historical Society 
in a special meeting at the courthouse on August 25 voted unani- 
mously to purchase the historic Judge James Evans Ross residence 
from the city of Mexico for $10,000. The house lies in an 11-acre 
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tract recently acquired by the city for development into a park. 
Robert S. Green, president of the society, stated that renovation of 
the 13-room house would preserve an outstanding ante-bellum 
mansion and provide the society with desirable quarters. The 
building, when restored and redecorated, will be used as a museum 
and community center. The two-story house was erected before 
the Civil War by James E. Clark. General Grant is said to have 
been a frequent visitor in the home during his occupancy of Mexico 
in 1861. 


Members of the Boonslick Historical Society met in the Glasgow 
Public Library on May 5. After a brief business session, Dean E. P. 
Puckett of Central College, Fayette, with the aid of L. W. Jacobs, 
Ill, of Fayette, presented a program of colored slides showing 
historic Howard County homes. 

The Boonslick Historical Society held its annual summer picnic 
meeting on August 4 at the shelterhouse in the Fayette City Park. 


The Cape Girardeau County Historical Society met in the 
Jackson Public Library on June 28 and heard Miss Bess Litzelfelner, 
librarian, present a paper on the history of the library. The present 
officers of the society were reelected by acclamation. These include 
Dr. Earl A. Collins, president; Mrs. A. W. Thilenius, vice president; 
and Ruben R. Schade, secretary-treasurer. 


Members of the Carter County Historical Society and repre- 
sentatives of four Carter County communities met on June 13 at 
the courthouse in Van Buren to formulate plans for the county's 
proposed centennial celebration scheduled for 1959. The’ group 
elected Judge C. P. Turley as permanent chairman of the centennial 
planning committee. Judge Turley is also president of the historical 
society. Owen Johnson, Fremont, presided over the meeting. 


The Civil War Round Table of Kansas City, which was 
organized in February, held its first regular meeting on March 25 
and heard ex-President Harry S. Truman present his views of the 
Civil War. At a meeting on April 22 Robert Brown, dean of the 
history department of the University of Illinois, discussed General 
James Ewell Brown ‘‘Jeb’’ Stuart. And on June 22 many members 
of the organization enjoyed a field trip to Lexington, where they 
met at Wentworth Military Academy for a historical talk and then 
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toured the battlefield and the Anderson House. Dr. Bert Maybee 
is president of the group. 


The Cole County Historical Society honored Mrs. James T. 
Blair, Sr., Missouri Mother of the Year, and members of the Blair 
family at a luncheon in the organization’s museum on April 29. 
Other honored guests included Missouri mothers who, as runners-up, 
were presented certificates of merit by the Missouri Mothers’ 
Committee. 

The Cole County Historical Society reverted to the gay nineties 
ou July 29 when it held an ice cream social in Riverside Park, 
Jefferson City. Because the original idea for the affair was contrib- 
uted by Mrs. James T. Blair, Sr., officials designated it as ‘Mother 
Blair’s Old Fashioned Ice Cream Social.” Henry Page was general 
chairman of the event. 

The Cole County Historical Society has issued a nicely illus- 
trated brochure describing the Cole County Museum and _ its 
facilities. 


The Florissant Historical Society completed its organization at a 
meeting on July 10. At that time the group adopted a constitution 
and by-laws which include an acceptance of auxiliary membership 
in The State Historical Society. Officers of the society include Herb 
H. Wilmes, president; Esther Millman and Joseph Heithaus, vice 
presidents; Mrs. Mary Kay Gladbach, secretary; Mrs. Rosemary 
Davison, treasurer; Mrs. Marianne Pondrom Bray, historian; and 
Charles Harke, John Gray, and Ed Benton, directors. Mrs. 
Kathleen Archambault is parliamentarian. Monsignor C. Flavin of 
Sacred Heart Church has offered the use of the sodality hall as a 
museum. 

The Florissant Historical Society sponsored a tour of Florissant’s 
oldest home, known locally as the von Schrenck estate, on August 
17. The house dates back to 1790. 


The Gentry County Historical Society met at Gentryville on 
July 6 to hear a discussion of the history of Gentryville. Mrs. Lena 
Patton, H. H. Manring, and Sam Setzer participated in the 
program. 


The Greene County Historical Society met in the Springfield 
Public Library on May 22 to hear C. Arch Bay, Springfield post- 
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master, speak on ‘“‘The History of the Post Office in Southwest 
Missouri.’’ Mr. Bay also presented a film, ‘‘Aspects of a Modern 
Post Office.”’ 

The Greene County Historical Society held its monthly meeting 
in the Springfield Public Library on June 26. Charles Sheppard 
discussed the philatelic phase of the Butterfield Overland Mail 
Centennial and local plans for entertaining the caravan. Officers 
elected for the coming year include Dr. H. Lee Hoover, president; 
John K. Hulston and Arthur Moser, vice presidents; Miss Juliet 
Vinton, secretary; Dallas Anthony, treasurer; and James E. Ruffin, 
Dr. Benton Manley, and Charles Sheppard as additional board 
members. 


The Hickory County Historical Society held its quarterly meet- 
ing in Hermitage on June 20. L. A. Pitts reported on his recent 
search for family records in Kentucky and Tennessee. James Skid- 
more spoke on the Yoast stage stop on the Butterfield Overland Mail 
route, and Mrs. Skidmore read the will of Andrew J. Yoast, her 
great-great-grandfather. Articles by Mrs. Mollie Paxton of Elkton 
concerning her family history and childhood and by Chauncey 
Creed of Bolivar were read to the group, and Miss Cora Selvidge 
and Mrs. Carrie Mabry reminisced about a subscription school in 
the area. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis held its annual 
dinner meeting at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, on May 10. 
Miss Margaret Fitzsimmons gave her presidential paper on the 
subject, ‘““The Struggle Between North and South for Missouri 
Railroads, 1861-1865.” 


The Jackson County Historical Society met in the Truman Li- 
brary, Independence, on May 18. Dr. Francis H. Heller of the 
University of Kansas, introduced by former President Harry S. 
Truman, emphasized the need for research on local history and 
urged members to collect anecdotes and other regional material. 
Robert P. Weatherford, Jr., reported on the activities of the 
battlefield committee. 

The Jackson County Historical Society issued in May its first 
publication, a five-page mimeographed bulletin recording the 
Society’s accomplishments and its plans for the future. 

The Jackson County Historical Society is ready to undertake 
the project of raising funds to make the old Jackson County jail 
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into a museum and to plan for its operation and maintenance. The 
society will incorporate as a non-profit organization for this purpose. 
The board of directors made these decisions in a meeting at the 
home of president W. Howard Adams on July 31. Committee 
chairmen and members were also present. Fifteen committees 
reported on their activities, including the fact that the society now 
has 15,000 manuscripts with a permanent home in the Harry S. 
Truman Library. 


The Jackson County Historical Society on June 18 received its 
first major acquisition of documents on microfilm, including cor- 
respondence between Governor Lilburn Boggs and commanders 
of the militia in 1837, personal correspondence of William McCoy 
of Independence, 1832-1864, and a letter from an early member of 
the Guinotte family to the Belgian consul at New Orleans concern- 
ing location of Belgian nationals in the Jackson County area. 
Originals are in the collections of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis. 


The Johnson County Historical Society held its spring meeting 
in the Church of the Brethren, Leeton, on May 25. The Reverend 
Kent Naylor discussed the Church of the Brethren in Johnson 
County, and Mrs. Don Ebersole, who displayed pictures of the 
early churches, joined Walter Knaus in describing “Germantown 
in Johnson County.”’ Mrs. Ruth Sweet, curator, gave an account 
of the society’s archives, which are kept in the Ward Edwards 
Library, Central Missouri State College. 


The Marion County Historical Society arranged three window 
displays in downtown Hannibal in early May, calling attention to 
the area’s cultural heritage. The displays portrayed a miniature 
home of a century ago, featuring furniture and articles associated 
with homemaking; clothing of the past; and Hannibal scenes painted 
by the late Mrs. Walter Griffen. 


Over 400 persons joined efforts and held a ‘‘flea market”’ in St. 
Louis on May 15-17 for the benefit of the Missouri Historical 
Society. Patterned after the famous Paris outdoor institution of 
the same name, the market included over 50 brightly painted stalls, 
a furniture mart, and a sidewalk cafe. The proceeds from sales 
totaling $31,500 will be used to help meet the societv’s mounting 


costs. 
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The Missouri “Show Me” Club of California met in Clifton’s 
Cafeteria, Los Angeles, on May 16 to hear Lillian J. McQuitty, 
attorney, speak on ‘“Wills.’’ Mr. and Mrs. Henry N. Strand showed 
pictures of the group's bus trip to the Quartz Hill Almond Festival. 


The “Show Me” Club met at Clifton’s Cafeteria on July 18 to 
hear a talk on ‘“‘Recent Trends in Social Security” by Frank Mason, 
Director of the Social Security Agency and formerly of St. Louis. 


The Missouri “Show Me’”’ Club of California held its regular 
monthly meeting at Clifton’s Cafeteria on August 15. Erwin Coop- 
er, information officer for the Southern California District Office 
of the State Department of Water Resources, showed a motion 
picture, ‘““The Other Side of the Mountain,”’ dealing with California 
water problems. The group also planned a Missouri Picnic, held in 
Bixby Park, Long Beach, on August 24. 


The “Show Me” Club has completed plans to charter a bus for 
48 members and meet the Butterfield Overland Mail Centennial 
Caravan at Lake Elsinore. 


The Missouri Society of Washington, D. C., held a picnic and 
square dance at Adelphi Mill, Adelphi, Maryland, on June 21. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met at A. J. Stevens’ Basswood 
Lakes on May 23. Shelley Peters discussed the history of 
the Kansas City, Missouri, high schools. 


The Newton County Historical Society Museum, located in the 
old county jail, opened to the public on May 30 and was visited by 
over 400 persons during the three-day week-end. In February, when 
. it was learned that the old jail 

might be razed, Howard Bush of 
the Neosho Printing Company 
suggested that the building be 
turned over to the Newton 
County Historical Society. The 
county court soon agreed to this, 
and in late February the society 
began to remodel the structure. 
Neosho dealers donated the 
R.W. Murphy paint, and those interested in 

Newton County Museum the project provided the labor. 
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The building consists of one small and seven large rooms, which 
at present house 15 large cases. 

The museum's board of directors includes Ralph Duncan, presi- 
dent; Mona Osborne, vice president; and Ernest A. Wright, 
secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Howard Bush is display chairman, and 
Dr. Clarence N. Schultz, director of the George Washington Carver 
Memorial, helped to establish the cataloging system. 

The Newton County Historical Society has begun the publica- 
tion of a mimeographed quarterly entitled The Newton County 
Saga, edited by Louise Brock Murphy and her assistant, Ruth 
Barrett Bush. 


The Platte County Historical Society held its annual spring 
banquet and meeting at Thompson Commons, Park College, Park- 
ville, on April 30. James Wine, vice president of the college, 
extended greetings from the institution, and Dr. R. J. Felling, 
immediate past president of the society, gave the response. Presi- 
dent James W. Farley presented life memberships in the society to 
Attorney General and Mrs. John M. Dalton and welcomed them 
to Platte County. The Honorable John M. Dalton’s address, 
which summarized the county’s history, was published in the Platte 
City Landmark, May 2. 


The St. Charles County Historical Society held a dinner meeting 
in the St. Charles Presbyterian Church on July 24. The members 
approved incorporation as a non-profit organization and made plans 
for a book fair. Retiring president Robert V. Niedner addressed 
the group on “St. Charles Bridges and River Crossings,” tracing 
his subject from the day of the dugout canoe and log raft to the 
new $8,000,000 highway bridge. The acquisition of a valuable 
collection of historical photographs, newspapers, and postcards 
from the estate of the late Thomas Campbell, printer, through the 
generosity of O. J. Fox of St. Petersburg, Florida, was also noted. 
Dayton Canaday, incoming president, conducted the meeting. 


The St. Joseph Historical Society on May 12 heard Ethan H. 
Campbell, Walter Daffron, Jr., Clelan C. Dewey, John C. Riley, 
and Michael W. Schultz, St. Joseph veterans who survived the 
Bataan death march in World War II, recall memories of the march 
and subsequent imprisonment by the Japanese. Glen M. Setzer 
displayed and described part of his collection of military equipment 
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from four wars. This meeting marked the beginning of a society 
project to collect photographs of all Buchanan County veterans of 
the two world wars. 

The St. Joseph Historical Society met in the St. Joseph Museum 
on August 11 with “Buchanan County, Its People and Their His- 
tory”’ as the discussion subject. The society's historical sites com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Glenn Setzer, announced the 
selection of six Buchanan County sites which will be marked in 
the near future, the Joseph Robidoux trading post, Patee House, 
Pony Express Stables, and Pony Express Office, all in St. Joseph, 
and the Indian agency at Agency and the old county courthouse 
at Sparta. 

\ 

The Saline County Historical Society held its annual summer 
picnic on June 22 at the Miami Township School. Hamner Edwards 
of Kansas City, a native of Miami, spoke on the history of Miami 
and displayed old documents relating to the area. Extracts from 
his address were published in the Marshall Dai!y Democrat-News, 
June 24. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Governor James T. Blair, Jr., in a proclamation dated June 10 
gave recognition to the role played by the Butterfield Overland 
Mail in the development of Missouri and the Union by proclaiming 
September 15-17 as “Overland Mail Days” and urging Missourians 
‘to participate in the observance of this program commemorating a 
century of progress in United States postal history.” 


The Bevier Centennial and Homecoming opened on August 13 
with the dedication of a centennial marker, as George S. Thompson, 
prosecuting attorney of Chariton County and a Bevier native, gave 
the dedicatory address. The pageant was presented in two parts, 
“Century of Retrospect’’ on August 15 and ‘‘Voice of Education” on 
August 16. Harold Julius was the general chairman for the four-day 
affair. Mrs. F. M. Sagaser has given the Society a copy of Bevier’s 
Black Diamond Jubilee, an especially attractive and well illustrated 
108-page book published to commemorate the anniversary. 


Pleasant Grove Immanuel Lutheran Church, near Boonville, 


celebrated its centennial on June 1. A feature of the services was 


the dedication of a Hammond organ. 
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Callao observed its centennial with a three-day celebration on 
August 21-23. Mrs. Walter Christy directed the pageant, ‘“The 
Wheels of Time,”’ which was divided into three parts, one being 
presented on each night of the celebration. Mrs. Margaret Anderson 
has given the Society a copy of Callao Centennial, a well illustrated, 
100-page book published to commemorate the anniversary. 


Governor James T. Blair, Jr., noting the approach of the Civil 
War Centennial, issued a proclamation on July 2 which provides for 
the creation of a Civil War Centennial Commission of Missouri. 
Dr. Bert Maybee of Kansas City has been named chairman of the 
15-man body. 


St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Missouri, will celebrate its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary during the 1958-1959 school year, with special 
observances on September 21, January 25, April 26, and May 29. 
A historical sketch on Concordia and St. Pauls, written by Dr. 
Frederick Baepler and Wilbert Rosin, appeared in the ‘‘Western 
District Voice” supplement to The Lutheran Witness, July 1, 15, 29, 
and August 12, 1958. 

The Dripping Spring Christian Church, located near Columbia, 
observed its 100th anniversary with special services on June 29. 
The church was organized in 1858 by Elder John O. White. J. H. 
Stidham of Fulton has given the Society a brief history of the 
organization, 


Ihe First Presbyterian Church of Clinton observed its 100th 
anniversary on June 1, the centennial sermon being delivered by 
Dr. Robert I. Long, Jr., of Ferguson. The church was organized 
in June, 1858. 


The First Methodist Church of De Soto, to commemorate its 
100th anniversary, has issued a mimeographed booklet which in- 
cludes a chronological roll of its pastors, a list of the present mem- 
bers and officers, and a brief history written by Mary Franey. 
C. Dean Burk of Festus has given the Society a copy of the brochure. 


The Femme Osage Evangelical and Reformed Church of Femme 
Osage observed its 125th anniversary on June 22. Walter J. Bade 
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of Femme Osage has given the Society a copy of the 16-page illus- 
trated booklet printed to commemorate the occasion. 


The Trinity Episcopal Church of Hannibal, in observance of its 
100th year of worship, held ceremonies on May 4 to mark the cor- 
nerstone of the edifice. The Reverend Arthur C. Lichtenberger of 
St. Louis assisted the rector, the Reverend A. Chandler Crawford, 
in conducting the ceremonies. 


Jackson observed the fiftieth anniversary of its first Jackson 
Home-Comers Reunion with a six-day celebration on August 
25-30. J. W. Poe has given the Society an illustrated, 32-page 
booklet published to commemorate the occasion and containing 
historical sketches dealing with the area. 


The Mount Pleasant Baptist Church, 10 miles north of Jefferson 
City, celebrated its centennial with special services on August 22. 
The church was organized in June, 1858. 


Lockwood combined its seventy-fifth anniversary celebration 
with the annual wheat harvest festival on August 21-23. On the 
opening day Carrol Combs of Lamar presented a history of the 
l.ockwood community as written by Charles Newman, Springfield. 


Meadville observed its 100th birthday with a centennial cele- 
bration on August 28-31. A pageant, ‘Meadville Centurama,” 
was presented in two parts on August 28-29, with the first perform- 
ance portraying key events of 1858-1908 and the second presentation 
devoted to the last half century. ; 


The First Baptist Church of Nevada, Missouri, celebrated its 
100th anniversary with a week of special services beginning on 
June 15. The church published an illustrated history in brochure 
form to commemorate the occasion. 


The Ralls County Courthouse, New London, was rededicated on 
July 26, at the conclusion of a week of centennial events, with 
Attorney General John Dalton giving the address. The observance 
began with vesper services on July 20 when Dr. Seth Slaughter, 
retired dean of the School of Religion, University of Missouri, gave 
the sermon. ‘Faith of Our Fathers,’’ a dramatic history of Ralls 
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County written by Mrs. Oliver Howard, was presented on July 21. 
The courthouse featured costumed hostesses and a display of 
antiques and keepsakes during the entire week. 

The Center Herald, New London Ralls County Record, and 
Perry Enterprise published centennial editions on July 17 as a joint 
project. A souvenir booklet, Ral/s County, Missouri, written by 
Mrs. Howard and printed by the Ralls County Court, may be 
obtained free of charge by sending a stamped and addressed large 
envelope to the Ralls County Clerk, New London, Missouri. 


Deputy Sheriff and Mrs. Frank Schneider held open house at the 
Marion County jail and residence, Palmyra, on May 4, in observ- 
ance of the building’s 100th anniversary. On May 5, 1858, the 
Marion County Court ordered that $16,000 be appropriated from 
the county treasury for erecting a county jail, and the building was 
completed on October 1, 1858, 


The Big Creek Presbyterian Church, in northern Ralls County, 
celebrated its 125th anniversary on August 31. The Hannibal 
Courier-Post, August 29, carried a history of the church written 
by Miss Eva West and Mrs. Charles Stolte. 


St. John’s Evangelical and Reformed Church, St. Charles, ob- 
served its ninetieth anniversary with a series of four special Sunday 
services in May. The congregation was first organized on March 1, 
1868. 


The Reverend Laurence J. Kenny, S. J., 93-year-old professor 
emeritus of history at Saint Louis University, marked his seventy- 
fifth year in the Jesuit order on July 21. Father Kenny studied 
under one of the original faculty members of the university and in 
that way is a surviving link between the school and its founders. 
Father Kenny served The State Historical Society as trustee from 
May 4, 1944, until November 1, 1957. 


The Holy Cross Lutheran Church of St. Louis observed its 
centennial from January through May, with special services during 
May and a historical pageant by the children of the Holy Cross 
Lutheran School on May 7, 8, and 9. The church also published an 
attractive and well illustrated 54-page bo@klet to commemorate 
its anniversary. 
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MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The first Civil War engagement in Missouri, the Battle of Boon- 
ville, September 17, 1861, has been selected for a special marker 
in a contest sponsored by Adams Dairy of Blue Springs. The selec- 
tion committee was composed of former governor Forrest Smith, 
chairman, Mrs. Fred C. Robins, Columbia, John Jameson, Fulton, 


and Chester A. Platt, Jefferson City. 


Judge Roy D. Williams, 


Boonville, took the committee on a tour of the site after the selec- 
tion. W. Howard Adams, president of the Jackson County His- 
torical Society, presided at a luncheon held at Jefferson City on 
June 27 to announce the selection. 





Walker—Mo. Res. Div. 


Gen. John J. Pershing Statue in 
Jefferson City 


A statue of General John J. 
Pershing, the Missourian who 
headed the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in World War I, 
was erected on the west grounds 
of the State Highway Depart- 
ment building, Jefferson City, 
on May 16. The bronze statue 
is the work of Carl Mose, 
St. Louis sculptor. The Sixty- 
Seventh General Assembly of 
Missouri appropriated $25,000 
for the statue in 1953. A similar 
bronze statue of General Persh- 
ing stands in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, and was _ pre- 
sented in 1922 by Dr. Morris 
Hertzstein. 

General Pershing was born in 
Linn County, near Laclede, on 
September 13, 1860. The family 
later moved to Laclede, where 
the father opened a_ general 
store. The Pershing boyhood 


home in Laclede and the Pershing State Park, west of Laclede, are 


State memorials. 


The Kidder Institute and Junior College Alumni Association 


at its twelfth annual reunion held on June 8 at Kidder School, 
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Caldwell County, erected a plaque with this tribute: ‘‘In honor of 
Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Shaw for their work in the field of Christian 
education from 1889 to 1930 [this institution] is dedicated, and shall 
be known as the Shaw Memorial School.’’ The alumni also placed 
a large sign, “Shaw Memorial School,’’ over the main entrance to 
the building. The group at the same time established a scholarship 
fund, designed to perpetuate Dr. Shaw’s ideal of an education for 
those hampered by lack of money, which will go to children of 
alumni for use at the school of their choice. 


A committee of 13 Memphis, Tennessee, civic leaders has been 
named to administer a memorial fund in the name of W. C. Handy, 
composer of St. Louis Blues and other blues songs. The group 
plans to erect a monument to Handy and hopes to set up a musical 
scholarship in his name. 

The Butterfield Overland 
Mail marker installed on the 
courthouse square in Warsaw on 
September 3 is one of 16 supplied 
by the Society and placed by 
local committees at key points 
along the stage route. The 24 by 
30 inch markers are of blue 
aluminum with gold leaf letter- 
ing and have the copy on one 
side and the State seal at the top. 

This marker is located beside 
the original survey point which 
was established in 1837 and is 
now protected by a_ plaque 
installed by Warsaw and dedi- 
Courtesy Guss Salley cated on September 17 in the 


Butterfield Overland Mail Marker presence of the Butterfield Over- 
at Warsaw land Mail Caravan. 








A granite marker with bronze plate was unveiled on the site of 
McCune College, Louisiana, Missouri, on June 22 by Tinsley 
McCune, grandson of Adoniram Judson McCune for whom the 
institution was named. Dr. Blanche Dow, president of Cottey Col- 
lege, Nevada, Missouri, and a daughter of the Reverend and Mrs. 
Ernest W. Dow, both former faculty members of McCune College, 
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delivered the dedicatory address. The marker was erected by the 
Pike County Historical Society. Mrs. Robert Motley of Bowling 
Green, president of the society, presided. 


HONORS AND TRIBUTES 


Basil Brewer, 1901 graduate of Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College and author of the college song, The Purple and the White, 
returned to Kirksville to speak at the dedication on May 23 of 
Brewer Hall, which was named in his honor. Lieutenant Governor 
Edward V. Long gave the principal address at the cornerstone 
laying ceremony, which was directed by Frank P. Briggs, Macon. 
Mr. Brewer is now editor and publisher of the New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, Standard Times. 


An oil portrait of Dr. Glover H. Copher, professor of clinical 
surgery at Washington University and a member of the staff of 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, for 40 years, was presented to the hos- 
pital on May 28 by a group of his former patients. 


Dr. Earl F. English, dean of the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism, received an award of merit from the National Edi- 
torial Association on July 10 during the organization’s convention 
in Detroit. Dr. English was cited for “his leadership in organizing 
a freedom of information center.” 


Dr. Gustave V. Grevenig, professor of modern languages at 
Saint Louis University, received the insignia of Chevalier des Palmes 
Academiques, the French government’s highest academic award 
to a non-citizen, on May 16. Jean Baliard, French Consul General 
at Chicago, presented the decoration and a citation in recognition 
of Dr. Grevenig’s scholastic record and his efforts to promote 
French culture and mutual understanding. 


A memorial portrait of the late Dr. James C. Miller, president 
of Christian College, Columbia, 1938-1956, was unveiled by Miss 
Susan Bartels, a granddaughter of Dr. Miller, at a banquet on 
May 3. The representation, painted by Frank Bensing of New 
York, will be added to the college’s collection of presidential 
portraits. 
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The Missouri State Chamber of Commerce has been awarded 
the 1957 merit award from the United States C. of C. for ‘‘out- 
standing contribution” té economic understanding. The Missouri 
organization was the only state unit to receive such recognition 
this year. The award was based on the “Missourian Studytour”’ 
for teachers, cosponsored with Central Missouri State College, and 
a 13-week radio series on the State Legislature. 


Dr. Charles F. Mullett, professor of history at the University 
of Missouri, has been given the William H. Welch Award by the 
American Association for the History of Medicine for scholarly 
publication of medical history in the last five years. The award is 
based on Professor Mullett’s The Bubonic Plague and England: An 
Essay in the History of Preventive Medicine, published in 1956. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat on June 27 received the highest 
Armed Services award which can be made to an organization in 
peace-time, the Department of Defense Reserve Award. The 
citation praises the paper ‘‘for outstanding cooperation with the 
Reserve Program of the Armed Forces.” 


Nine Missouri legislators received St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
awards for meritorious public service at a dinner held in Jefferson 
City on May 10. Recipients of the awards, based on records estab- 
lished in the 1957 regular session and 1958 special session of the 
Legislature, include Senator Michael Kinney of St. Louis, who 
was named the most valuable member of the Assembly, and 
Representative A. Clifford Jones of St. Louis County and Senator 
Floyd R. Gibson of Independence, who tied for second. Other 
honorees include Representative Warren E. Hearnes of Mississippi 
County, Senator C. R. Hawkins of Brimley, Representative A. 
Basey Vanlandingham of Boone County, Senator William Baxter 
Waters of Liberty, Representative Richard H. Ichord of Texas 
County, and Senator Albert M. Spradling, Jr., of Cape Girardeau. 
Governor James T. Blair, Jr., presented Senator Kinney’s award, 
and Richard H. Amberg, publisher of the Globe-Democrat, presided 
at the dinner and presented the other awards. 


Dr. Ernest R. Sears, research associate in field crops at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri since 1936, received the $10,000 Hoblietzelle 
Award in Renner, Texas, on May 21 in recognition of his develop- 
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ment of a rust-resistant wheat. The award is made annually to the 
scientist who is credited with making the outstanding contribution 
to American agriculture through scientific research during the 
preceding four years. 


The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
announced on June 20 that W. Wallace Smith had been designated 
to become president of the church, succeeding his half-brother, the 
late Israel A. Smith. Mr. Smith, a grandson of Joseph Smith, 
Jr., is a 1923 graduate of the University of Missouri. International 
headquarters for the church are in Independence. 


L. M. White of Mexico, a permanent trustee and former presi- 
dent of The State Historical Society, and editor and publisher of the 
Mexico Ledger since 1918, received an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from the University of Missouri on June 6. Other honorary 
degrees were granted to Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis superintendent 
of public instruction, and Dr. Frederick C. Robbins, professor of 
pediatrics at Western Reserve University School of Medicine, 
Cleveland. 


NOTES 


The University of Missouri Press, made possible through finan- 
cial aid from the University Alumni Achievement Fund, was to 
begin operations in July, 1958, according to an announcement by 
President Elmer Ellis on May 19. The director of the press is Dr. 
William H. Peden, professor of English. 


Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, editorial cartoonist for the St. “Louis 
Post-Dispatch, retired on August .1 after nearly 45 years of service. 
He will continue to live in St. Louis and will contribute an occasional 
drawing to the newspaper which has published over 14,000 of his 
cartoons. Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was elected to honorary member- 
ship in The State Historical Society on October 27, 1950, has given 
the Society 1,476 original drawings of his cartoons. 


I. A. Searcy, secretary of the Trenton Chamber of Commerce, 
has given the Society a scenic plate commemorating the Trenton 
centennial. The plate, which includes five scenes of local interest, 
was manufactured by the Thomas O. Murphy Company, Red Oak, 
lowa. 





I 
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The historic Waltus L. Watkins farm and woolen mill near Ex- 
celsior Springs was sold at auction on May 6 to the City Wide 
Mortgage Company of Kansas City for $127,075. The transaction 
included 1,600 acres of land, a three-story brick house completed 
in 1850, an octagonal brick school built in 1851, the Mount Vernon 
Baptist Church erected in the 1870's, and the old woolen mill which 
opened in 1861. 

Forest R. Ingram of Independence purchased the contents of the 
mill and plans that they shall be placed with historical societies and 
museums. W. Howard Adams, president of the Jackson County 
Historical Society, stated that Mrs. Amelia Mason, former owner 
of the property, had presented the Watkins family letters and the 
mill records to his organization and that they would be housed in 
the Truman Library. 


|.. P. Patton of Macon has given the Society the original 1857- 
1859 ledger of Boney and Goddard, a Jacksonville, Missouri, general 
store. 


Julian K. Sprague, Williamstown, Massachusetts, president of 
the Mark Twain Research Foundation, Perry, Mo., has announced 
that the Foundation is now attempting to assemble, so far as possi- 
ble, all of the books which were at any time in the personal libraries 
of Mark Twain, beginning with those which he used as a boy in 
Florida, Missouri. The collection will be housed in the Mark Twain 
Memorial at Florida. 


Senator William Orr Sawyers of St. Joseph has given the Society 
a pamphlet, The Presbyterian Church, Its Beginning in Holt County, 
Missouri, and Territory Adjacent, a history of the organization as 
presented in a sermon delivered by his father, the Reverend Henry 
A. Sawvers, at Oregon, Missouri, on February 16, 1896. 


The Prairie Grove, Arkansas, Reunion and Labor Day Cele- 
bration, August 30, 31, and September 1, included among its fea- 
tures the ‘Clothesline Fair’’ of the Council of Ozarks Artists and 
Craftsmen, with exhibits and demonstrations of woodcraft, 
ceramics, rug braiding, weaving, painting, and photography. 


John Francis McDermott, professor of English at Washington 
University, St. Louis, has given the Society a copy of his “ 


George 
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Caleb Bingham’s ‘Stump Orator’,”’ reprinted from The Art Quarter- 
ly, Winter, 1957. 


The Society has recently purchased microfilm reproductions of 
the 1880 United States personal census schedules of Tennessee and 
Virginia and the 1830-1880 schedules of Indiana. The three acquisi- 
tions give the Society copy on microfilm of the personal census of 
Maryland and South Carolina, 1800-1880; Kentucky and North 
Carolina, 1830-1870; and Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, 1830-1880. The original manuscripts are in the 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. E. B. Trail of Berger, compiler of Missouri River steamboat 
history, has given the Society a complete set of pictures of the 
Gasconade River steamboats. The 20 photographs depict the 
vessels which plied the stream from 1867 to 1920. 

Dr. Trail has collected steamboat records, pictures, documents, 
and materials for 45 vears, and his accumulation of over 1,000 
pictures of packet boats, sternwheelers, sidewheelers, and other 
river craft is said to rank among the major collections of that type 
in the United States. He is now gathering information on Missouri 
River steamboat wrecks and plans to chart their locations on gov- 
ernment maps. Concurrently he is also preparing collections 
entitled ‘Old Steamboat Landings” and ‘‘Ghost Towns of the 
Missouri River.” 


The June issue of Travel contains a brief sketch regarding Callao. 
Mrs. Margaret L. Anderson supplied the magazine with the 
information. 


The Society has a microfilm reproduction of the original record 
book of the Unity Baptist (‘‘Flintlock’’) Church of Platte County, 
Missouri. The record consists of the form for church letters, the 
covenant, articles of faith, rules of decorum, names of members, 
and minutes from August, 1840, through August, 1898, and May, 
1902, through June, 1909. The record book was loaned for micro- 
filming through the courtesy of Miss Mary Jane Hull and Mrs. 
Grace (Hull) Davis of Weston, Missouri, and Mr. Harvey Hull 
Le Page of Leavenworth, Kansas. 


John F. Pletz of the Missouri Division of Welfare, Jefferson 
City, has given the Society some Missouri official items on relief 
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in the State, 1931-1942, and two manuscripts, ‘“‘The Army Comes 
To The Ozarks,” by Roberta M. Routh, and “Implications of Land 
Use Adjustments in Connection With The Defense Program,” 
by Albert H. Mussman, reports dealing with families in the Fort 
Leonard Wood area. 


State Senator George A. Spencer of Columbia and Gunter 
Simpson of Charleston have been appointed to the advisory council 
of the national Civil War Centennial Commission on the recom- 
mendation of Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. The commission 
was established by a joint House-Senate resolution to establish a 
program to commemorate the Civil War and to provide for the 
acquisition and preservation of Civil War memorials and historic 


sites. 


The University of Kansas Museum of Art has given the Society 
a copy of Thomas Hart Benton, a booklet issued in conjunction with 
a retrospective exhibition, April 12-May 18, of the noted Missouri 
artist’s work. The pamphlet includes ‘‘A Chronology of My Life,” 
written by Benton, and an appraisal of the artist by Thomas Crav- 
en. Included in the exhibit is ‘‘Negro Soldier,” an oil tempera 
owned by The State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Miss N. Louise Chase of New London, Connecticut, has loaned 
the Society for copying ten letters written by her father, Charles 
Monroe Chase, from Camp Rolla in 1861. A native of Vermont, 
Chase taught music and studied law until 1856, when he moved to 
Sycamore, Illinois. During the Civil War he took a band into the 
Thirteenth Illinois Infantry on a special contract for three months, 
and these letters record his observations while stationed at Camp 
Rolla. 


The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Missouri has 
given the Society a copy of Through The Years, a history of the 
organization's first 75 years, 1882-1957, by B. Blanche Butts- 
Runion, and a photostatic copy of the Missouri W. C. T. U. edition 
of the Kansas City Leader, December 19 and 26, 1907. 


The appointment of Dr. Norman H. Topping, a native of Flat 
River, as the new president of the University of Southern California 
was announced on May 26. Dr. Topping had been vice president 
of the University of Pennsylvania since 1952. 
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Mayor R. J. Roper and the Sugar Creek Board of Aldermen and 
B. James George of Kansas City have given the Society copies of 
the booklet prepared to commemorate the dedication on June 1 
of the Sugar Creek-Wm. Henry Harrison Memorial Park. The 
well illustrated booklet includes historical highlights of the Sugar 
Creek community. 


The sixth annual Missouri Studytour, for which participants 
receive college credit, left Warrensburg on June 23 for a two-week 
trip which included visits to Kansas City, Raytown, Joplin, Car- 
thage, Springfield, Bagnell Dam, Jefferson City, St. Louis, Ste. 
Genevieve, Sikeston, and the Bunker Hill Resort. Mrs. Monia C. 
Morris of the Central Missouri State College faculty and Ross E. 
Anderson, Jr., coordinator for the Missouri State Chamber of Com- 
merce, arranged the tour and accompanied the 22 participating 
teachers. 


Judge F. E. Williams of St. Louis has given the Society a copy of 
Methodism in Bellevue Valley, written by the late Mrs. Adella 
Breckenridge Moore. The booklet includes a history of the church 
in the Caledonia area by Mrs. Moore, a biography of the Reverend 
John Cavitt Williams by F. E. Williams, and a list of those buried 
in the Methodist cemetery at Caledonia and the Thomas Chapel 
and the Alum Cave cemeteries. 


Thomas Hart Benton, noted Missouri artist, has agreed to paint 
a mural which will cover 470 square feet of the main wall in the 
entrance lobby of the Harry S. Truman Library, Independence. 
The theme of the painting, which will depict historical events when 
Independence was the starting point of the Oregon and Santa Fe 
trails, is ‘‘Independence and the Opening of the West.”” Both Presi- 
dent Truman and Mr. Benton are honorary members of The State 
Historical Society. 


C. M. Barnes of Marston has given the Society seven issues of 
the Columbia Herald Daily, April and May, 1898; four issues of 
Torquemada, a Columbia periodical, October and November, 1897; 
and the September 21, 1897, issue of the Columbia M. S. U. Inde- 
pendent, a weekly paper published in the interest of the university 
students. 
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The University of Missouri School of Journalism will ultimately 
receive the estate of the late Sam Bronstein of St. Louis, former 
curbstone money lender and friend of many newspapermen, who 
died on June 23. The will states that the bequest to the university 
was made “‘in memory of my many close and dear friends who were 
former newspaper reporters’ and “‘because of my firm conviction 
that there is nothing more important to the preservation of our 
democratic form of government than accurate and responsible 
newspaper reporting.”’ 


Mrs. Mary Scott Hair of Hurley has given the Society a copy of 
her mimeographed “‘A Little Patch of Ground in Hurley, Mo.,” a 
history of Hurley and more particularly of John Short, who came to 
the area in 1851, and his family. 


A series of gifts totaling $20,000 was made to the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration fund of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism by the late David M. Warren shortly before his death, 
according to an announcement issued by Dean Earl F. English on 
May 31. Mr. Warren was an active supporter and a life and hon- 
orary member of The State Historical Society. 


William F. Jones of Iberia has given the Society a copy of his 
recently published A Memorial History of Iberia Academy and 
Junior College; A Brief History of Iberia, Missouri. Mr. Jones grad- 
uated from Iberia Academy in 1906. 


Chancellor Richard M. Drake of the University of Kansas City 
announced on July 11 the establishment of a research center for 
the scholarly investigation of local history in the Kansas City area. 
Dr. A. Theodore Brown, assistant professor of history at the uni- 
versity, will direct the center. 


Duane Lyon of Fulton has given the Society a program pre- 
pared for the service of thanksgiving and the consecration of the 
Court Street Methodist Church, Fulton, on June 29. The 16-page 
brochure, which includes a historical sketch of the church, is nicely 
illustrated with drawings by Mr. Lyon. 


“Calamity Jane’s Romantic Diary,” an article by Homer Croy 
in The American Weekly, June 1, presents information about the 
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relationship between Martha Jane Cannary, native of Princeton, 
Missouri, and ‘‘Wild Bill’ Hickock. 


The Carrollton Daily Democrat, May 8, and the Lexington Adver- 
tiser-News, May 1, contain stories by Mrs. Lutie Gordon Jordan 
which relate the history of the Waverly Cemetery from its beginning 
in 1846. 


“Battle of Carthage Fought 97 Years Ago Today,”’ a feature 
story by Ward L. Schrantz in the Carthage Evening Press, July 5, 
describes the Civil War struggle which occurred on July 5, 1861. 


The Cassville Republican, May 15, provides a glimpse of pioneer 
times in Barry County with the publication of portions of a letter 
written in 1843 by the first merchant in what is now Washburn. 


The Hannibal Courier-Post in recent weeks has carried the fol- 
lowing feature stories by Mrs. Oliver Howard of New London: 
June 26—‘‘Mark Twain Saw Service With Ralls County Rangers” 
July 10—‘‘Ralls Courthouse Builders Had Varied Skills’’ 

July 14—‘‘Ralls County, Mother of Eight Counties” 

July 15—‘‘Ralls Sheriff Helped Colonize State of Texas’’ 

July 15—‘“‘Century-Old Court House Third in Ralls County” 

July 25—‘‘Do-It-Yourself Books Supply Courthouse Plans” 

August 21—‘“‘‘Flying Eagle’ Tragedy Takes Lives of Three Youths 
in 1903” 


August 30—“‘Century-Old Covered Bridge Washed Down Salt 
River” 


“Exercises Last Junior College Event,” in the Jefferson City 
Daily Capital News, May 29, tells the story of Jefferson City Junior 
College, which opened in 1926 and closed on May 29, 1958. 


A series of articles by Mrs. Ann Peppard White in the Kansas 
City Star recall some famous names, places, and institutions in 
Kansas City’s once glamorous Quality Hill district. The series 
includes ‘‘Victorian Echoes in Quality Hill,’’ May 25; ‘‘Cathedrals 
Remain to Mark a City Era,” June 8; and “In Quality Hills an Edu- 
cation Era Began,” June 15. 
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“Careless With Tom Sawyer’s Fence,” a feature story by Bill 
Vaughan in the Kansas City Star, July 2, discusses the appearance 
of the fence and briefly describes present day Hannibal. 


“Surge of Interest in Area’s Rich History,’ a story by Rowe 
Findley in the Kansas City Times, June 10, describes the active 
role being played by the Jackson County Historical Society in 
preserving and recording information about the past. 

“When the Rebel Yell Rang in Missouri,’ a feature story by 
Hugh P. Williamson in the Kansas City Times, August 2, describes 
the Battle of Moore’s Mill, which was fought in eastern Callaway 
County, July 28, 1862. 

The story of Ft. Osage is told briefly in ‘‘Ft. Osage to ‘Elegant’ 
Site 150 Years Ago,”’ a feature story by Cora Newkirk Barns in 
the Kansas City Times, August 16. 


Mrs. Maud Bell Burton records her recollections of the manner 
in which she earned her secondary education in ‘Macon High 
School—Then”’ in the Macon Chronicle-Herald, July 30. 


The Marshall Daily Democrat-News, on moving into its new 
concrete, brick, and-steel building, issued a 26-page special edition 
on August 20 with several feature stories dealing with Saline County 
history. 


The Neosho Daily News on July 2 issued a special 120-page 
edition, well illustrated, and with many historical features. 


“History of Pierce City Baptist College,’ a feature story by 
Freddie Mieswinkel in the Pierce City Leader Journal, May 8, 
briefly relates the story of the institution, which operated from 1880 
to 1905. 


Edwin R. McDonald, writing in the St. Joseph News-Press, 
June 1, presents interesting information about Eugene Fields, his 
wife, and her sister, Mrs. Augusta Ballantyne, a native of St. 
Joseph. 


Articles in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, May 4, and the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, 
May 10, describe the 188-year-old Louis Bolduc house at Ste. Gene- 
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vieve and its restoration by the National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America in Missouri. The historic home was formally opened to 
the public on May 7. 


In ‘Two St. Louisans Recall Their Days in Congress a Half 
Century Ago,’ a feature story by Ray Noonan in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, May 4, Henry S. Caulfield and Theron E. Catlin 
speak of their Congressional careers in 1907-1909 and 1911-1912 
respectively. 

“Rock House Obituary Recalls Famous and Infamous,” a fea- 
ture story by Beulah Schnacht in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
June 8, recalls the past of one of the last remnants of fur trading 
days. 

The story of Cyril Clemens and of the Mark Twain Society, 
which has become his life work, is told in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, June 29, in a feature story by Walter E. Orthwein. 

‘Journalism Rugged 150 Years Ago,” a feature story by William 
H. Lyon in the St. Louts Globe-Democrat, July 13, provides a brief 
history of Missouri’s first newspaper, the Missouri Gazette, and 
its editor, Joseph Charless. 


The alumnae of Christian College, Columbia, recall incidents 
from the institution's history in “First Homecoming of the Cathy 
Christians,” a feature story by Clarissa Start in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, May 12. 

““Muzzle-Load Rifles Still Roar Here, as They Did 100 Years 
Ago,”’ a feature story by Jack Rice in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
June 1, describes the frontier firearm with emphasis on the St. 
|.ouis-made Hawken rifle. , 

“Turning Back Calendar To’ Days of Eugene Field,” by Mary 
Kimbrough, in the St. Louts Post-Dispatch, June 16, records the 
recollections of Ruth Field Foster, the poet’s youngest daughter, 
on a recent visit to St. Louis. 


OBITUARIES 
ATTERBURY, NEWTON, Jefferson City: July 15, 1900-March 14, 
1958. State Comptroller and budget director.* 


BLACKWELL, HoRAcE F., Jr., Kansas City: September 29, 
1912-July 5, 1958. Lawyer.* 
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BLOMEYER, EDWARD FRANKLIN, Cape Girardeau: February 20, 
1863-June 18, 1958. Railroad and steamship line executive. Civic 
leader. long time official in Louis Houck enterprises. 

BRADLEY, CHESTER A., Kansas City: February 17, 1903-July 1, 
1958. Veteran newspaperman. Editor of ‘‘Missouri Notes” in the 
Kansas City Star, 1945-1958. A trustee of the Society.* 

BUSHNELL, SAM C., St. Charles: August 17, 1887-August 25, 
1957. Traffic representative of Delaware, Lackawana and Western 
Railroad. Co-owner of Bushnell Farm collection of transportation 
antiques. * 

CAMPBELL, A. J., Sedalia: September 2, 1876-September 29, 
1957. Practicing physician in Sedalia, 1905-1957.* 

(HAMIER, ARTHUR B., Moberly: July 19, 1875-July 18, 1958. 
Civic leader. Attornev.* 

CLARK, R. L., Kirksville: March 9, 1901-October 31, 1957. 
Dentist.* 

CRAIG, JoHN T., Pawhuska, Oklahoma: September 1, 1885- 
January 3, 1958.* 

(ULMER, FREDERIC A., Fayette: December 2, 1883-August 18, 
1958. Professor emeritus of history and political science at Central 
College. Minister, lawyer, author, educator. An Honorary Member 
of the Society.* 

CuMMINGS, Patrick, Carrollton: January 2, 1890-June 20, 
1958. Retired construction worker.* 

CURLEE, FRANCIS M., St. Louis: February 1, 1877-March 17, 
1958. Attorney. Board chairman of Curlee Clothing Company.* 

Donut, Epwin H., Clayton: July 24, 1894-November 25, 1956. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works official. Director of National Pur- 
chasing Agents Association.* 

DouGuTy, Mrs. J. M., Strafford: November 13, 1874-May 
1, 1957.* 

DucKETT, CLAUDE E., Lamar: March 3, 1886-June 2, 1958. 
Physician. State representative, 1951-1957. 

Ew1nG, Lynn M., Sr., Nevada: October 3, 1903-July 5, 1958. 
Lawyer. Nevada mayor, 1936-1946. Former member of Missouri 
Council of Defense. Cottey College trustee, 1943-1950. President 
of Missouri Bar Association, 1952-1953. Civic leader.* 

FINLEY, RALPH T., St. Louis: July 3, 1881-January 28, 1958. 


Lawyer.* 
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GABERT, CHARLES Epwarpb, California: August 10, 1872-July 
14, 1958. Retired farmer, stockman and M. F. A. director. State 
representative, 1943-1948. 

Goop, Max, Phoenix, Arizona: May 23, 1904-July 5, 1957.* 

GRIFFIN, EVERETT PAUL, St. Louis: June 29, 1881-April 5, 1958. 
Attorney.* 

HAGER, WILLIAM Lusk, Jefferson City: March 18, 1882-July 4, 
1958. Banker. Civic leader.* 

HEIDEMANN, HENRIETTA F., Webster Groves: August 13, 1874- 
November 10, 1957.* 

Hess, Henry P., St. Louis: June 7, 1885-October 21, 1957. 
Architect.* 

HopGE, WALLACE B., West Plains: January 17, 1874-June 16, 
1958. Civic leader. State representative, 1943-1944.* 

HowarpD, LEsTER, Mobile, Alabama: January 26, 1882-March 
6, 1958.* 

Jones, R. IRL, Kennett: September 18, 1891-May 19, 1957. 
Banker, businessman, civic leader.* 

McCarty, CHARLES Epwarp, Alexandria, Virginia: June 17, 
1886-March 13, 1958. Pioneer in modern railroad freight handling 
techniques.* 

McDANIEL, Kirk, Kansas City: August 1, 1903-March 9, 1958. 
President of McDaniel Title Company.* 

McGuIRE, FRED HENRY, Mountain Grove: November 7, 1890- 
February 4, 1958. Winner of Congressional Medal of Honor during 
Philippine Insurrection, 1901. Prominent in Kiwanis Club Work. 

MarsH, SAMUEL, Kansas City: March 6, 1889-June 27, 1958. 
Lawyer. Director of Missouri Department of Health and °*Public 
Welfare, 1946-1950. 

MELSHEIMER, EDWARD C., St. Louis: October 25, 1872-Febru- 
ary 7, 1958.* 

Mitts, Ne&LLIE, Monett: January 3, 1874-March 5, 1957. 
Monett teacher, 1895-1939.* 

MorGAN, WALTER BRADLEY, Fayette: April 26, 1882-May 19, 
1958. Retired Methodist minister.* 

PETERSON, FRED T., St. Louis: October 2, 1885-March 9, 1958. 
Retired vice president of Welek Fabrics.* 

PLATT, CHESTER ALAN, Jefferson City: September 18, 1888- 
July 10, 1958. Civic leader. Jefferson City postmaster.* 
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PRINCE, CHESTER ]., Webster Groves: November 13, 1881- 
April 12, 1957. Retired banker. Personnel director at William 
Jewell College, 1936-1952.* 

Ruopius, RICHARD, Kirkwood: December 20, 1878-June 30, 
1958.* 

Rick, S. J., Seattle Washington: May 18, 1876-April 19, 1958.* 

ROUVEYROL, JosEPH A., University City: December 19, 1886- 
June 9, 1958. Retired banker. State commissioner of finance, 
1953-1957. 

SCHRANTZ, WARD L., Carthage: November 13, 1890-July 3, 
1958. Editorial and feature writer for Carthage Evening Press. 
Southwest Missouri historian. Veteran of border campaign and two 
world wars.* 

SEXTON, J. FRANK, Platte City: April 26, 1872-February 11, 
1958. Retired farmer, banker, and educator. State representative, 
1945-1955. 

SINGLETON, CLARK V., Maysville: June 25, 1891-February 11, 
1958. Farmer and vocational agriculture instructor. Retired col 
lege professor.* 

SMITH, IskAEL A., Independence: February 2, 1876-June 14, 
1958. Lawyer. President of the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. Representative in lowa General 
Assembly, 1911-1912. Member of Missouri Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1943-1944. A trustee of the Society.* 

-SMITH, Mrs. Ropert C., Columbia: June 4, 1896-July 11, 
1958.* 

STINSON, JOHN T., St. Louis: September 5, 1865-June 21, 1958. 
Former director of agricultural development for Missouri Pacific 
Lines. First director of Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station 
at Mountain Grove. Creator of “‘Apple a Day” slogan.* 

THOMAS, VERA COoURTENEY, Washington, D. ©.; May 16, 
1868-May 10, 1958. A native of Clinton, Missouri. A top star for 
many years of the Opera Comique, Paris. 

THOMPSON, FRANK A., St. Louis: October 4, 1880-February 7, 
1958. Attorney. Judge of the St. Louis Court of Appeals, 1916- 
1917. Chairman of the Board of St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company.* 

Topp, Mrs. J. B., St. Joseph: March 29, 1865-April 27, 1958.* 

VAUGHAN, Mrs. Hazet May, St. Petersburg, Florida: Febru- 
ary 24, 1895-August 18, 1957.* 
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WATSON, CLINTON T., St. Louis: July 3, 1888-August 10, 1958. 
St. Louis alderman, 1952-1958. Real estate operator. State senator, 
1939-1942. 

Wise, Hat M., Webb City: April 9, 1914-June 7, 1958. Editor 
and publisher of the Webb City Daily Sentinel. Civic leader. Past 
president of Jasper County Historical Society. LIFE editor mem- 
ber.* 

Wotrr, J. Scott, Kansas City: June 14, 1878-February 27, 
1958. State representative, 1913-1914. Missouri Congressman, 
1923-1924. Retired dentist and attorney. 

WriGuT, N. Loulsk, Fayette: .......... - March 16, 1958. 
Composer. Dean emeritus of Swinney Conservatory of Music, 
Central College. Donor of original compositions to the Society. 


*\ member of the Society 


HISTORIC PUBLICATIONS 


Magnificent Missourian: The Life of Thomas Hart Benton. 
By Elbert B. Smith. (New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1958. 351 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) The Magnificent Missourian 
brings into sharper focus the achievements of Thomas Hart Benton, 
U. S. Senator from Missouri. ‘“The Missourian,” The Section- 
alist,” ““The Prophet,’ and ‘The Realist’’ are examples of chapter 
headings under which the author sympathetically writes of the 
Missouri senator. 


Benton represented the prevailing sentiments of his Missouri 
constituents when he joined the forces of Andrew Jackson in 1824. 
His advocacy throughout his 30-year Senate career of cheap, public 
land sales to encourage Western settlement leads the author to 
conclude that ‘‘the greatest bond of love between his Missouri 
following and Thomas Hart Benton was forged on the Westerner's 
hunger for cheap or free land.”” On the other hand, Benton’s fight 
against the Bank of the United States and his advocacy of ‘‘hard 
money” antagonized Missouri commercial interests. Many Mis- 
sourians found it difficult to understand his opposition to the an- 
nexation of Texas in the 1840’s, an idea which he had earlier pro- 
mulgated. But his claim that it would lead to war proved to be 
prophetic. 

Prophetic also was his belief that agitation over slavery would 


lead to disunion and civil war. In 1851 his “realistic’’ views on the 
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subject led to his political downfall in Missouri. With a final plea 
for the building of a transcontinental railroad, he closed his Senate 
career as he began it—‘‘With ideas in step with the future but too 
advanced for his colleagues."’ In this documented biography Elbert 
B. Smith, associate professor of history at lowa’s State College, 
makes a valuable contribution to Benton literature. 


The American Heritage Book of Great Historic Places. By the 
editors of American Heritage. (New York: American Heritage 
Publishing Company, Inc., in cooperation with Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., 1957. 376 pp. Indexed. $12.50.) More than 50 historic places 
in 24 Missouri cities are included in this listing of American historic 
sites. The volume is divided into nine geographic sections and 
illustrated with more than 700 rare photographs, eyewitness paint- 
ings, drawings, engravings, and sketches. Following each section 
is a map of the area with a list of places to see. Articles and illus- 
trations dealing with Missouri are presented in the section entitled 
“The Great River.” 


Three Hundred Years of American Painting. By Alexander Eliot. 
(New York: Time Incorporated, 1957, x, 318 pp. Indexed. $13.50.) 
Illustrations in full color of paintings by Missouri artists George 
Caleb Bingham, Charles Wimar, Charles Marion Russell, and 
Thomas Hart Benton, with life sketches of the artists, are included 
in this collection, assembled chronologically to represent 300 years 
of American life and thought. The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art and the Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, Kansas City, and the 
City Art Museum, St. Louis, are listed in the guide to permanent 
art collections in America open to the public. 


10,000 Famous Freemasons. By William R. Denslow. (Board of 
Publication, Missouri Lodge of Research, 1957. vi, 364 pp. Not 
indexed. N.p.) Listed as Volume I, A-D, this is the first of four 
projected volumes of thumbnail biographies of famous men from 
all ages who have been Freemasons or prominent anti-Masons. 
Former President Harry S. Truman, Past Grand Master of Missouri 
and Past Master of the Missouri Lodge of Research, wrote the fore- 
word. Minutes of the 1957 Annual Communication of the Missouri 
Lodge of Research and a list of officers, trustees, board of publica- 
tion members, and members are included in the volume. 
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Redskin Trail; A Life of Blessed Philippine Duchesne. By M. K. 
Richardson. (London: Burns Oates, 1952. vii 300 pp. Not indexed. 
$2.50.) Called by the Indians ‘‘woman who prays always,’’ Mother 
Rose Philippine Duchesne founded the first convent and school 
of the Order of the Sacred Heart in America at St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, in 1818. In 1825 she established a school for Indian girls 
at Florissant, the first Catholic school of its kind in the United 
States. The story of her aristocratic French background, her de- 
votion to religion, and the missionary zeal which led her to America 
at the age of 49 to found churches and schools on the American 
frontier is sympathetically related in this romantic biography. 


Charles M. Russell, Cowboy Artist. By Austin Russell. (New 
York: wayne Publishers, 1957. 247 pp. Not indexed. $4.00.) 
Austin Russell, a nephew of the artist, recaptures the essence of 
Charles M. Russell's lite in this intimate biography of the boy who 
was born in St. Louis in 1864, went to Montana in 1880 and spent 
eleven years riding the range, and devoted the remainder of his life 
to.art. Before his death in 1926 Russell had won national recogni- 
tion for his portrayal of Western life. The writer is a native of 
St. Louis. 


Pictorial History of Protestantism. By Vergilius Ferm. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. xii 368 pp. Indexed. $10.00.) 
This well illustrated volume, which portrays the 500-year history 
of Protestanism, includes brief sketches on the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints in 
Missouri, and the Church of the Nazarene and the Assemblies of 
God, which have international headquarters in Kansas City and 
Springfield respectively. 


Fastest on the River. By Manly Wade Wellman. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1957. xvi, 234 pp. Indexed. $3.95.) 
St. Louis was the finish line in 1870 of the great steamboat race 
between the Robert FE. Lee and the Natchez up the Mississippi River. 
A flotilla of excursion steamers sailed out to meet the triumphant 
Robert E. Lee, and thousands were waiting when it docked. In this 
definitive account Mr. Wellman recreates the drama and excite- 
ment of this memorable race of the Mississippi River steam- 
boating era. 
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Milestones of Mercy. By Sister Mary Isidore Lennon. (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Press, 1957. xii, 323 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) To com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the Sisters of Mercy in St. Louis 
the author presents a brief history of the order, founded in 1831 in 
Dublin, Ireland, by Mother Mary Catherine McAuley, and a 
panoramic view of the work of the order in St. Louis from the time 
of the arrival of six members in 1856 to the present day. 


The First Hundred Years. By Elston J. Melton. (Boonville: 
Missouri Publications, 1957. 56 pp. Not indexed. $5.00.) The 
history and description of the centennial observance on July 2, 
1957, of Boonville’s Thespian Hall, the oldest theater still in use 
west of the Alleghenies, is combined in this volume with the history 
of Cooper County from 1937 to the present, supplementing the 
author's History of Cooper County published in 1937. The chapter 
on movies and home talent productions is reprinted from an article 


by Opal Hollomon Melton in the Cooper County Record, June 
27, ¥9Si. 


Roads, Rails, & Waterways, The Army Engineers and Early 
Transportation. By Forest G. Hill. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1957. xii, 248 pp. Indexed. $4.00.) This volume 
reviews the contribution of the Army engineers to the opening of the 
West through exploration, surveys of roads, canals, and railroads, 
improvement of rivers and harbors, and the construction of roads 
and lighthouses. 


“Tearin’ Through the Wilderness’ and Genealogy of the Watkins 
Family. By Marie Oliver Watkins and Helen (Hamacher) Wat- 
kins. (Charleston, West Virginia: Mathews Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Company, 1957. x, 204 pp. Indexed. $5.00.) The family diary 
of the Allen, Rives, and Watkins families who began their migrations 
from Virginia to Ray County, Missouri, in 1822 is based on five 
gunny sacks full of letters carefully preserved in the Watkins fam- 
ily, research on Ray County history, and county court records. In 
the diary, which traces the history of the family through the post- 
Civil War Reconstruction period, some of the letters are quoted, 
while others are incorporated in dramatic scenes based on docu- 
mented events and stories related by family descendants. The 
second volume of the book is a genealogy of the family of Charles 
Allen Watkins and Henrietta Rives Watkins, his wife. 
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Badmen of the Frontier Days. By Carl W. Breihan. (New York: 
Robert M. McBride Company, 1957. 315 pp. Not indexed. $4.95.) 
In this volume the author, a long-time student of the West, brings 
to life the men who robbed and killed wherever they sensed the lure 
of easy money. Subjects include John Murrell, Henry Plummer, 
King Fisher, the Reno brothers, Sam Bass, Rube Burrow, Billy the 
Kid, Harry Tracy, the Dalton brothers, and Billy Doolin. 


The Man Who Shot Quantrill. By George C. Appell. (New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1957. 189 pp. Not indexed. $3.50.) 
The author has used Missouri as the locale for much of the action 
in this fictionalized account of William Clarke Quantrill and his 
guerilla raiders during the Civil War. 


The Missourian. By Brad Ward. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. 147 pp. Not indexed. $2.95.) This novel is based 
on post-Civil War tensions in Missouri as they affected the life of a 
man who had ridden with William Clarke Quantrill’s forces. 

















MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE VALUE OF BRASS AND CHIN MUSIC 
From 7 he Lexington Intelligencer, April 1, 1876. 


The Indian bean man who was in town last Saturday created as much excite- 
ment as an ordinary show. He sold perfumed beans at five cents apiece, as fast as 
he could wrap them up, while our druggists could not dispose of the same article 
for fifteen cents per dozen. An illustration of the value of brass and chin music. 


NO LIGHT ON A STORMY NIGHT 
From The Lexington Intelligencer, April 1, 1876 


On last Monday night, just when unfortunate pedestrians needed light for 
their path through the storm, the city gas lights were not lit. The excuse was that 
the lamplighter could not make his matches burn. We advise him to get better 
matches or ask some ‘ Fed” or ** Reb” how they used to manage to strike a light on 
a stormy night. The people may not mind such omissions once in a way, but they 
won't like them to occur every time the wind blows and the rain falls. 


HUNTING MISSOURI PEARLS 


From the Missouri Statesman, October 8, 1891. Extracts from the Paris (Missouri) 
Mercury. 


The three pearl hunters who camped here last week, moved up towards the 
headwaters of Middle Forks, the classic stream that sweeps the northern boundary 
of Paris, as they found the muscles larger and the pearls more plentiful as they 
went up the stream. While here they found two beautiful pearls valued at $50 
each. ... Boys living along streams should lay in a winter supply of pearls. 


ROCK 'N’ ROLL ON THE AMAZON 
From The Kansas City Enterprise, March 21, 1857 


The steamer Amazon arrived on our wharf on Friday, after a long absence, and 
we were glad once more to greet our fellow citizens, the Messrs. Chouteau, who 
have had a prosperous season in the New Orleans fur trade. The great Calliope, 
was on board and discoursed steam music to the edification of the natives of this 
region. It is a great instrument and well worth waiting for a week to make the 
trip in its company. Just think of a steam piano forte, played by an invisible 
agency—the devil for all we could see and you can form a faint idea of this 
wonderful instrument. 
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MONEY AND HORSES 


From The Paris Mercury, November 15, 1901. Extract from a lecture delivered at 
Paris by General John B. Gordon, C. S. A., on November 7, 1901. 


Talking of Confederate money and horses, reminds me of another story... . 
A big cavalryman on as fine a mare as I ever saw—she must have been one of your 
Missouri mares—was cantering along by my quarters and | overheard the follow- 
ing conversation between him and a private of my command: 

‘Hey, Johnny, what'll you take for the mare?” 

‘*Don’t want to sell her Reb.” 

“Til give you $3,000 in Confed money for her.” 

‘What! sell that mare for $3,000! You are a d—-n fool, man. | just paid a 
thousand dollars to have her curried.” 


THE NOVELTY FLY BRUSH 
From The Lexington Intelligencer, July 29, 1876. 


A few days since we called at A. W. Smith's store to examine his Novelty Fly 
Brush. We were convinced at sight that we needed such an article and are now 
using one with great satisfaction. It does the work most effectually. A handsome 
brush suspended from the ceiling is worked by a cord passing down to a small lever 
beneath the chair and is worked by a very slight effort of the foot. The brush 
sweeps the full length of the table, making a fine breeze and keeping the flies far in 
the background. Mr. Smith has applied for a patent and will take orders now 
from any who may want them.... 


\ CALIFORNIA EDITOR VIEWS MISSOURI'S SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
From the editoral page of the Los Angeles (California) Times, April 20, 1958. 


Today we wish to salute... the University of Missouri School of Journalism, 
which has just weathered its first 50 years. ... 

The school is making quite a thing of the anniversary—a 10-month celebration 
beginning in August with a noble theme: ‘*A Stronger Free Press for, a Better 
Free World.” 

... The Missouri School of Journalism has surely done as much as any single 
instrumentality of education to help the American press, and if it can, during its 
golden jubilee, teach a larger part of the public to believe what President [Elmer] 
Ellis and Dean [Earl F.] English believe, it will do more for newspapering—and 
the free world—than it, or any other school has ever done before. The enterprise 
has promise, for the Missouri school has the prestige to make itself heard. 


WISDOM OF PAST CALLED VITAL TO YOUNGSTERS 
From the Kansas City Times, May 19, 1958. 


The most important knowledge a youngster can acquire next to the basic 
skills is the accumulated wisdom of the past, The Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S. J., 
|president of Saint Louis University] said today. 
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Who put the bell on the buzzard? That is a question for the big quiz program. 
The theory put out by the scientific school is that an epidemic of hog cholera 
occurred somewhere in the middle west, killing numerous swine, and the buzzards 
were scattering the disease. To try to remedy the situation, a farmer trapped one 
of the birds and strapped a sheep bell to its neck, hoping to frighten the flock and 
cause them to leave. It served its purpose and the flock winged out of sight, but 
later on the one with the bell returned. ... It is supposed to appear just ahead of a 
storm and its appearance is followed by flood, drought, pestilence or some 
other disaster... . 

One of the best Ozark examples of what appeared to be the preternatural was 
the self-filling barrel in Texas County, Missouri in 1950. This barrel was used for 
watering chickens on the J. D. Orr farm. One day it was observed that the water 
level in the barrel did not go down even though it continued to supply the chicken 
trough. At first the Orrs said nothing about it, but when it continued its self- 
filling tactics day after day, they reported it to the press. Thousands of people 
visited the Orr farm to see the barrel, and various tests were made, but it was 
never explained. A few months later the barrel disappeared; apparently it was 
stolen. That was the end of this mysterious phenomenon. 


L. MITCHELL WHITE RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE 
From the Mexico Evening Ledger, June 7, 1958. 


|L.. Mitchell]! White was presented by Prof. Frank Rucker of the school of 
journalism who said: - 

“*Mr. President, | have the honor to present Mr. L. Mitchell White, member of 
a prominent newspaper publishing family of Missouri, who has served in many 
capacities to further the interests of his state. 

‘His unselfish devotion to his native state has been felt in its better roads 
programs, in the work of the State Historical Society, in the School for the Deaf at 
Fulton, and especially at the University of Missouri. His sincere interest in the 
university's growth has been evident in the past 40 years through his editorial 
leadership and guidance. 

“Through his unusual ability as a writer, many persons in this state have been 
able to share with him his deep interest in Missouri history. His love for the 
theater, the circus, and the saddle horse is now shared by many, far beyond the 
borders of Missouri, as a result of his careful research and talented reporting. 

“He has carried on the high principles of newspaper publishing set by his 
father and has successfully passed these along to his son, to the end that his 
newspaper, the Mexico Evening Ledger, is known throughout the country as a 
model in the field of small city daily publishing. His fellow editors and publishers, 
in appropriate recognition of his contributions to the profession of journalism, 
have elected him to the presidency of the Missouri Press Association and the 
Inland Daily Press Association. 

‘Because of these achievements, because of his intense devotion to aiding the 
graduates of this institution, and because of the leadership he has provided for so 
many important causes, this university is proud to honor him today.”” [Mr. White 
has been a trustee of The State Historical Society since 1935 and served as presi- 
dent, 1953-1956]. 
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THE WOMAN IN DR. CARVER’S LIFE 


From The Newton County Saga, August, 1958. ‘‘Aunt Mariah Watkins,” by 
Mrs. George J. Stephens. 


George Washington Carver, the famous Negro scientist, was literally torn 
from his mother’s arms in infancy. He never married, but there was a woman in 
his life whose influence followed him until the end of his days. 

Aunt Mariah Watkins was that woman. 

When George Washington Carver was eighty years old he was still reading a 
Bible that Aunt Mariah had given him many years before. 

Mariah, a comely light colored Negress who was born about 1824, gave a 
colorful account of her early life. 

Her father was a white man, a physician, she related, who took her with him 
every where he went, and trainedther in the profession which she later followed. 

Commonly believed to be childless, she told of having borne two children, both 
of whom were taken away from her at birth. This poignant story possibly fur- 
nishes the key to the role she played in the life of George Washington Carver, if 
not indeed to the course of her whole life. 

The close of the war between the states, during which she is said to have served 
as a nurse, found her caring for the sick and practicing midwifery in Neosho. .. . 

Capable and successful, Aunt Mariah, as she was respectfully known, occupied 
an important niche in the life of the community. 

Much in demand among the ‘‘quality,”’ she went from one well-to-do family to 
another, assisting in childbirth and caring for the mothers and new babies, who 
thrived happily under her deft instinctive touch. 

The immaculate white apron, bordered with crocheted lace, which billowed out 
from her ample waist, was her trademark. Stately and buxom, a black doctor-bag 
invariably swinging from her hand, she was a familiar sight for many years on the 
board walks of Neosho. 

With her husband, Uncle Andy, she lived in a small unpainted house on the 
outskirts of North Neosho. It was here that George, former slave owned by Mose 
Carver, came to live when he was about ten years old, a frightened, lonely little 
black boy. : 

This was his home for the next three years. Under Aunt Mariah's guidance he 
learned home-making, washing, ironing and cooking, skills that were soon to 
sustain his body while he struggled for an education. Here, too, was deepened and 
strengthened the faith in God that sustained his spirit through the difficult years 
that followed. 

He never forgot her kindness and she always spoke of him as “ther George." 

Ever resourceful, she once rose grandly to the occasion when the curious 
thronged to gape at triplets delivered in an humble home. She simply set a table 
near the door, covered it with a clean white cloth and placed a collection plate 
in the center. 

On April 15, 1889, Aunt Mariah, in her role of midwife, delivered to Col. and 
Mrs. M. E. Benton a lusty, bawling boy. Today that boy, THOMAS HART 
BENTON, is considered one of the world’s greatest living artists. 

Aunt Mariah died in 1925 at the reputed age of 101. 
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MISSOURTL HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Rifleman, April, 1958: **H. E. Dimick of St. Louis,” by Herschel C. 
Logan. 


Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, July, 1958: ‘‘Thespian Societies in 
Rural Missouri,’ by Elbert R. Bowen; ‘‘ The First Home of Governor Lewis in 
Louisiana Territory,”” by Grace Lewis; ‘“‘Lafayette Park,’”’ by Charles van 
Ravenswaay. 


Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, July, 1958: ‘‘The Founding, Rise, and 
Extinction of Walther College,”’ by Arthur O. Leutheusser. 


Iowa Journal of History, April, 1958: ‘ Erastus B. Soper’s History of Company D, 
12th lowa Infantry, 1861-1866,"" Part I, edited by Mildred Throne. 


Journal of the Missouri Bar, August, 1958: ‘‘ A Facet of the Swope Murder Case,” 
by Jerome Walsh. 


Kansas Historical Quarterly, Summer, 1958: ‘‘War and Politics: The Price Raid 
of 1864,"’ by Albert Castel. 


Vinnesota History, June, 1958: ‘International Buying Trip: Fort Garry to 
St. Louis in 1846,”" by Elaine Allan Mitchell. 


Missouri Good Roads, June 16: ‘‘ Missouri’s Program for Highway Historic Mark- 
ing, 1955-1957,"" by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


Ozarks Mountaineer, May, 1958: ‘‘The Wonderful State Park System in the 
Missouri Ozarks’’; ‘‘ Route of Butterfield Overland Mail Through the Ozarks,” 
by F. P. Rose; “Old Redings Mill—Another of Don Draper's Paintings.” 


, June, 1958: ‘‘‘ Fearsome’ Baldknobbers of Taney County 75 Years 
Ago,"’ by Douglas Mahnkey; ‘‘ The Intrepid Drivers of the Butterfield Mail,” 
by F. P. Rose; ‘‘ Draper's Painting of Robinson Mill That Still Grinds Meal,” 
by Al Daniel. 


, July, 1958: ‘Lawless Christian County Baldknobbers Engage in 
Murder,’ by Douglas Mahnkey; ‘‘ Route of the Butterfield Mail Through the 


Missouri Ozarks,”’ by Clyde C. Hammers; “‘ Pioneer Rockbridge Road Con- 
nected Springfield with Arkansas,’’ by Stephen F. Whitted. 


August, 1958: ‘‘Pioneer Hooper Graveyard Tells the Story of 
Yesteryear,”’ by Dale O. Turner. 





























ARROW ROCK TAVERN 


The pioneer town of 
Arrow Rock, located 15 
miles east of Marshall, 
stands at the edge of 
Arrow Rock State Park. 
Within the 24-acre park 
are many interesting sites, 
including Arrow Rock 
Tavern, the restored 





George Caleb Bingham Nat'l Park Serv., U. S. Dept. Int. 
house, built in 1837, and 
Arrow Rock Academy chartered in 1843 as a girls’ school and now 


a museum. 


Arrow Rock Tavern, built about 1834 by Joseph Huston, served 
as an important hostel for travelers on the Santa Fe Trail. In 1923 
the State purchased the tavern and placed it in the custody of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for ‘‘ preservation and main- 
tenance without cost to the State.’’ The 53rd General Assembly 
appropriated $6,000 toward restoration, and the Missouri State 
Society of the D. A. R. matched the amount, agreeing to maintain 
and conduct the tavern as a place of historic interest. The restored 
structure was formally opened in 1926. The D. A. R. now offers 
meals and lodging on a non-profit basis and pays the operating 
expenses, while the State Park Board provides the maintenance costs. 


During the restoration an effort was made to preserve as fully as 
possible the aura of antiquity which hangs over the tavern. The 
most concentrated display of historic lore is in the old tap room and 
includes items of everyday life and intermittent Indian warfare and 
many reminders of men who became notable figures in Missouri and 
the West—Governors Claiborne Fox Jackson and Meredith M. 
Marmaduke, Dr. John Sappington, George C. Bingham, and others. 


In 1955 the tavern was redecorated in the style of the 1830’s, and 
the State Park Board recently air conditioned and remodeled the 
dining room, increasing the seating capacity to 80. On June 19, 1958, 
the Missouri State Society of the D. A. R. announced tentative plans 
to develop the tavern and Bingham home into a Midwestern shrine 
and tourist attraction. 
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From an original wood engraving by Fred Geary, owned by The State Historical Society 


THE SORGHUM MILL 


. sorghum is a thick caramel-colored ambrosia, made from 
boiling down the juice crushed from the stems of sugar cane. Devo- 
tees of sorghum sopping always refer to the molasses in the plural, 
and it is more grammatical than otherwise to say as you dunk your 
biscuit ‘‘ These sorghum surely are good this year.” 

Sorghum begins in the spring with the planting of the cane. Work 
begins in earnest—and it is hard work—about the middle of Septem- 
ber. The cane must be cut, the stalks stripped of leaves, and hauled 
to the mill. The cane is crushed, the green juice runs out into barrels, 
and the pomace is hauled away. 

Before cane cutting starts, the cookshack must be ready, and a 
supply of wood cut. The cookshack is a shed roof supported by poles, 
open to the air except for a solid wall on the west. Under this roof is 
the furnace, built low in the ground, a rectangle about three by seven 
feet. On its top rests the big rectangular pan with wooden sides 
which fit outside the furnace. The bottom of the pan is sheet tin, 
fashioned by the owner. The green juice is poured into the pan and 
boiled and boiled, and boiled some more, until the liquid thickens 
and becomes golden brown. 

The skimmer is a simple device—a tin pie pan punched full of 
holes and nailed to the end of a pole. As the juice boils, a scum rises, 
and it must be skimmed away. 

The cooking is a prolonged job, for six gallons of juice must be 
boiled down to produce just one gallon of syrup. 

In childhood days, we stirred homechurned butter right into a 
puddle of sorghum, and then spooned this mixture over our pancakes 
or biscuits. Our greatest problem was to make our sorghum and 
butter ‘‘come out even” with our biscuit, for ‘‘ waste not want not”’ 
was more than an axiom for desultory discussion.—Extracted from 
Mrs. Oliver N. Howard, ‘‘Fall Sorghum Season Almost Over This 
Week,”’ Hannibal Courier-Post, October 10, 1957. 























